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PREFACE 


It seems appropriate to this 
one hundredth anniversary of 
what Winston Churchill calls 
the “noblest war of all,” the 
American Civil War, that we 
look backwards, not just to the 
war itself, but beyond to our 
origins and to those facts and 
events that shaped our destiny 
and led us into that titanic 
struggle. 

No major battles of that great 
war were fought here, but John- 
son County was a border county 
in a border state and on her nar- 
row stage the scope of the clash 


of the ideologies and the sociol- 
ogical impact of the struggle 
were brought into clear focus. 
To understand, we must under- 
stand the players in the drama. 
The people of this county, who 
were they? Where did they 
come from? Why were they 
here? What were they like? 

If these articles seem center- 
ed in Paintsville, it is only be- 
cause it must be so. The county 
seat is the hub of the county 
and the history of the county is 
largely written there. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


Geologists tell us that the 
earth was first a white hot ball 
that bubbled with exploding 
gasses. Later, it became a huge 
ocean punctuated by occasional 
jagged islands where its thin 
crust was upthrust by internal 
stresses. Long after the land 
masses began to take shape, the 
Mississippi basin was an island 
sea and even in recent geological 
ages, the Gulf of Mexico extend- 
ed as far north as St. Louis and 
‘covered all the area which is 
now Johnson County. 

The Archeozoic through the 
Paleozoic were ages of geologic- 
al turmoil. Up from the center 
of the earth, huge masses of its 
molten nucleus pushed, explod- 
ing through its thin crust and its 
covering of turgid liquids. The 
fallout of sediment settled back 
onto the roiling waters and was 
deposited along the ocean floor, 
building up, layer by layer, the 
earth’s thin skin. The oceans 
ebbed and flowed. That, which 
on a geological yesterday was 


a jungle of giant trees and thriv- 
ing plant life, became today the 
floor of an ocean fed by rivers 
carrying silt and detritus from a 
land that yesterday was and to- 
morrow might again become, 
the ocean floor. 

Thus, there was created, dur- 
ing the Paleozoic-Pennsylvanian 
age, that area known today as 
the Cumberland Plateau and 
which includes all the hill coun- 
try of Eastern Kentucky. And 
it must have formed from an 
eruption of the toughest core of 
the earth’s substance for after 
the oceans receded and the ice 
age came, the glaciers piled up 
against it but could not breach 
it, and later the inexorable ero- 
sion of wind, water and time 
that ground away the Lexing- 
ton plain to the softer limestone 
sediment of the Ordovician age, 
scarred it deeply with hills and 
valleys but left it intact and un- 
bowed. 

The Cumberland is a maturely 
stream-dissected plateau — rug- 


ged and brooding but with com- 
pelling Olympian majesty. High 
on its rocky breasts it suckles a 
river so imbued with mystery 
and magic that along the reed- 
covered flat lands of its valley, 
naked bronze men once folded 
their dead into gently sloping 
shrine-mounds and were com- 
forted that they could not be 
far from paradise. Later, the 
Redmen worshipped along its 
verdant banks, the Shawnee 
calling it reverently, Michech- 
obekasepe, the River of Great 


Mystery, and the Wyandots, 
Seestayeandawa, the Fire River. 
Even the phlegmatic English- 
man sensed stolidly its mystic 
qualities, calling it Great Sandy 
Creek and later Big Sandy Riv- 
er, after Sir Edwin Sandys who 
bestowed on the new world the 
transcending gift of a shipload 
of unmarried white women. Of 
all its tributaries, the one once 
called the Western Fork of the 
Levisa and later Big Paint Lick 
Creek, inherited completely its 
quality of Eleusinian mystery. 


THE FIRE IN THE MOUNDS 


It was not virgin sod the 
whiteman found at the mouth 
of Paint Creek. The amphithe- 
ater formed by the ring of hills 
around the ancient mut flats had 
known the laughter and tears of 
many races. The moundbuilders 
left the earliest mark, a row of 
mounds along the spit of high- 
land on the west bank of the 
river and south of the mouth of 
the Creek. The largest stood in 
the junction of the two streams 
and the others, tapering in size, 
stretched south in a line paral- 
lel to the river until the smallest 
stood just below the river nar- 
rows, Another mound was _ lo- 
cated on the bluff above the 
rocky ford at the mouth of Tan 
Vat branch. Other mounds of 
apparently more recent vintage, 
were found along Paint Creek 
between the mouths of Big Mud 
Lick and Little Mud Lick 
Creeks where Staffordsville is 
now located. 

The Cherokees worshipped at 
these mounds, squatting in the 
firelight, chanting their prayers 
to the rhythmic beat of the tom- 
toms: “Hikayuli Gigagei, Heda- 
wehi yu, tsulta histu gulita, his- 


taniga”’ “On Ancient Red 
(Fire)), most powerful Adawehi 
(God), where you dwell in 
peace, I come to rest.’ Cryptic 
as it was, their incantation was 
authentic, at least in the sense 
of its origin, because the Chero- 
kees were the descendants of 
the Alleghwi or Telleghwi, who 
built many of the mounds and 
fcrtifications along the Ohio and 
its tributaries and left the arti- 
facts that evidence one of this 
continent’s oldest civilizations. 
The mounds were burial 
mounds. Archaeologists tell us 
that the Alleghwi were tall and 
fair skinned and far superior in 
culture and technical skills and 
crafts to even their descendants, 
the Cherokees. Urban and sel- 
dom nomadic, they tended to 
settle along the rivers and their 
villages were mudbrick and log 
lodges surrounded by elaborate 
systems of earthwork fortifica- 
tions. The Alleghwis were farm- 
ers and technicians as well as 
hunters and warriors and are 
known to have mined and smelt- 
ed copper and mined flint rock. 
The alluvial fields around the 
Paint Creek Mounds have yield- 


ed rich harvests of flint, arrow- 
heads and knives, tomahawks, 
pipes, trenchers and other arti- 
facts, and it was early speculat- 
ed that the mounds anchored a 
system of fortifications around 
an ancient village. But in the 
late 1930’s, a team of archaeol- 
ogists from the University of 
Kentucky excavated the two 
largest mounds and concluded 
they were sepulchres where the 
Alleghwa and their possessions 
were interred and many of the 
relics and artifacts in the ad- 


joining fields had washed there 
as outer layers of the mounds 
eroded. 

From layers of charcoal in 
some of the mounds, anthropol- 
ogists have deduced that the Al- 
legwhi cremated their dead and 
have suggested this as the ex- 
planation of the Cherokees’ ref- 
erence to fire in the mounds. 
This answer may be only super- 
ficially accurate. The Alleghwi 
were sunworshipers and fire to 
them was a manifestation of 
their SunGod. 


EVE OF THE WHITE MAN 


With the coming of the white- 
man, bands of Cherokees, Shaw- 
nees, Wyandottes and Delawares 
roamed throughout Johnson 
County, hunting buffalo in the 
thick reeds of the creek bottoms. 
There were then, no permanent 
camps in the county, although a 
few years earlier, a tribe of the 
Siouan linguistic family, known 
as Totteras or sometimes Shat- 
teras, had lived along Big Sandy 
and up Paint Creek. One of their 
villages. was located on the 
Creek just above its mouth but 
their main camps were on the 
Lick Fork of Jennies Creek and 
near Prestonsburg. Many years 
earlier, the Shawnees had lived 
in a relatively permanent vil- 
lage, stretched along Paint 
Creek at the mouth of Mud 
Lick, 

Much of the Paint Creek 
‘watershed was held in reverence 
by the Indian tribes. After the 
Lenapi (Delawares) and the sav- 


age Mengui (Iroquois) defeated 
the Alleghwi and drove them 
south into the fastness of their 
Great Smoky Mountain sanctu- 
ary, the religious significance of 
the Paint Creek mounds became 
hazy even in their legends. The 
Cherokees knew only from their 
forefathers that the land was 
hallowed and there was “‘fire” in 
the mounds. Yet as late as the 
coming of the white man, the 
Cherokees and Shawnees made 
annual pilgrimages to the lower 
Paint Creek section. This mystic 
valley was to them a religious 
mecca with a symbolic relation- 
ship to their “Galulati’ or happy 
hunting ground. The name, 
Paint: Creek .«: ora rainteLick 
Creek it was originally, came 
from the peculiar black and red 
icons or hieroglyphics, painted, 
as part of their ceremonies, on 
trees and cliffs near springs 
and along the creek. 
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THE WHITE MAN COMETH 


The Big Sandy welcomed the 
first of the white men from 
across the Alleghenies, Gabriel 
Arthur, Simon Kenton, Daniel 
Boone, Dr. Thomas Walker, the 
Tall Men and the Long Hunters. 
Arnold Viele and his band of in- 
trepid Frenchmen poled up from 
the Ohio trading for furs; Simon 
Kenton hunted buffaloes in its 
cane brakes; Daniel Boone, 
searching for a westward pass- 
age, followed it to the Ohio; Col- 
onel Bird and his Iroquois skirm- 
ished along its broad bottoms; 
John Swift, trader and counter- 
feiter, prospected it for precious 
metals and wove his immortal 
legend of Swift’s Silver Mine; 
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Judge John Graham, Alexander 
Walcott, Colonel Richard Hen- 
derson, Colonel John Preston 
and Judge French wrapped its 
bottom lands in overlapping land 
grants, One of the Kentucky 
rivers shown on the 1756 Nur- 
emberg map, the “Great Sandy” 
is one of the few recognizable 
today, Yet, the majority of its 
early visitors were transients. 
The 1780 “land rush” which 
settled and cleared much of the 
fertile Lexington plain, seeped 
through the watershed of the 
Big Sandy, leaving it virgin and 
untouched. Only the river and 
the mountains held its occasion- 
al inhabitant. 


THE EARLY SETTLERS 


Johnson County’s first settler, 
as a composite, was not of the 
pure Anglo-Saxon stock of the 
fictional. Kentucky Mountain 
Man. Yet, oddly enough his gen- 
esis was a re-blending of many 
of the blood lines that bred his 
Anglo-Saxon prototype. Just as 
the infusion of the Teutonic 
blood of the Germanic invaders 
the Angles, the Saxons and the 
Jutes, into the old Celtic-Iberian 
mixture produced the Anglo- 
Saxon Englishman, so the com- 
mingling of the Teutonic blood 
of the immigrant Germans, the 
Anglo Saxon of the English, 
and the Celtic of the Scotch- 
Irish, produced the Kentucky 
mountain man. 

Although the taming of the 
rugged wilderness of the Cum- 
berland plateau did not begin 
in earnest until the early Nine- 
teenth Century, the racial pat- 


terns of the permanent settler 
began to form as early as the 
Seventeenth Century. To James- 
town and early Virginia, the 
London Company broughta 
cross-section of Merry Olde 
England; gentlemen, artisans 
and laborers. But with the ad- 
vent of tobacco as a big money 
crop, tidewater Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas evolved 
as a land of large plantations 
and landed gentry. To work 
their plantations, the gentlemen 
required labor and in the late 
Seventeenth Century, immigra- 
tion was largely a matter of 
slaves and indentured servants. 
The slaves, of course, stayed on, 
but the indentured servant was 
of good hardy farmer stock and 
when his passage was worked 
out, he was ready for his own 
farm. As there were no farms to 
be had in this Tidewater region, 
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he pushed westward beyond the 
falls of the rivers and home- 
steaded in the Piedmont region. 
This Piedmont region, running 
south from Pennsylvania _ to 
Georgia, became the melting pot 
of emigrants from the tidewater 
and from Europe and the foun- 
tain head of the westward 
movement, 

Emigration into the colonies 
during the Seventeenth Century 
remained principally English, 
but in the Eighteenth Century, 
was supplemented by an influx 
of Germans and Scotch-Irish. 
Moved by political, economic and 
religious discontent, the Ger- 
mans began to come over in 
large numbers by 1710 and by 
1730 there were over twenty 
thousand, mostly in Pennsylva- 
nia, where they were known as 
“Pennsylvania Dutch”. By 1756, 
more than seventy-five thous- 
and Germans had arrived 
and from Pennsylvania had 
followed the Piedmont south 
through Virginia and the 
Carolinas, intermingling and 
intermarrying with the Eng- 
lish. At about the same time, a 
heavy emigration started from 
Ireland, consisting both of Pro- 
testants of Scotch ancestry from 
Ulster County and of Catholic 
Irish. They followed much the 
same path as the Germans and 
blended into the Piedmont mix- 
ture, 

Thus, by the Revolutionary 
War, there was in existence a 
back country. stretching from 
Pennsylvania to Georgia, terri- 
torially distinct from the Tide- 
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water and populated by a mix- 
ture of English, German and 
scoten irish: Professor KR. V. 
Harlow in his “Growth of the 
United States,” described their 


society: 


“Here were people of slender 
means, hardened by contact 
with an untamed environment, 
tilling the soil with their own 
hands. They were independent 
of labor, either slave or hired 
and even more independent of 
the conventionalities of civilza- 
tion. It was a democratic soci- 
ety with all its members on the 
same level, tolerant of much 
that the aristocratic commercial 
centers spurned, made up of 
self-reliant, self-respecting fron- 
tiersmen, undergoing a _ trans- 
formation into Americans.” 

And it was a gradual west- 
ward spread of this Piedmont 
mixture, supplemented follow- 
ing the Depression of 1837, by 
another Irish-German immigra- 
tion, that settled the Big Sandy 
Valley, For example, of the or- 
iginal band that founded Big 
Sandy’s first settlement at Har- 
man’s Station, Captain Mathias 
Harman and sons, Mansker and 
the Damrons were Germans, 
Hezekiah Sellards and Thomas 
and Samual Wiley were Scotch 
Irish and John Borders, the 
Skaggs brothers and Draper 
were English. While the early 
settlers of Johnson County were 
more predominantly English 
than Captain Harman’s band, 
they were in general of the same 
Piedmont mixture. 


I LIFT UP MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS 


Thomas Wolfe, in his celebrat- 
ed novel, LOOK HOMEWARD 
ANGEL, rails at the destiny that 


led his German stonecutter fa- 
ther, Oliver Gant, from the fer- 
tile plains of Pennsylvania into 


the leanness of the mountains of 
Piedmont North Carolina. What 
destiny led the German, Scotch- 
Irish, English settlers into the 
mountains of Big Sandy Valley 
and anchored them inexorably 
there through flood and pestil- 
ence, war and famine? Why did 
these Piedmont pioneers of good 
hardy adventuresome stock, put 
down their roots in the alluvial 
mud flats at the mouth of Paint 
Creek in that period from 1830 
to 1860, when there were still 
unpatented acres in the Blue- 
grass and the whole, vast, rich, 
unclaimed west called to them 
from across the Mississippi? It 
was not the price of land. The 
cost of land..grants was fixed 
by Act of the Legislature and 
standard throughout the state. It 
cost exactly. the same to patent 
an acre on Big Sandy as it did 
an acre in the Blue Grass and in 
the west, land could be had for 
the minimal cost of recording a 
claim. It was not weakness or 
love of an easy life. This was a 
hardy people and an unfriendly 
wilderness. Indians still roamed 
the Big Sandy Valley long after 
they disappeared from the Lex- 
ington plain. Except for river 
and creek bottom, there was 
little arable land. There was no 
employment, no industry, little 
trade. Why then? The answer 
is probably a composite of many 
things, some lost in the dust of 
the past, but it is significant 
that these settlers, these English- 
men, Irishmen and Germans, of 
different religious beliefs, dif- 
ferent languages, different cul- 
tures, yet had one thing in com- 
mon, one characteristic that 
made them a great brotherhood, 
one catalyst that blended them 
together and anchored them to 
this unfriendly land. 

Almost all of them, Germans, 
English, Irish, were mountain 


men whose forefathers had re- 
treated into the mountains to 
escape the tyranny and intoler- 
ance of the seacoast and the flat- 
lands, and had lived out their 
lives in bitter warfare against 
the same tyranny and intoler- 
ance. Thomas Wolfe’s Oliver 
Gant was not hagridden by per- 
versity when he left the ease 
and comfort of the Pennsylva- 
nia vineyards and flatfields and 
followed his instinct into the 
forbidding mountains around 
Asheville. He was going home. 
The cry of the cock, and the face 
of the stone angel were not 
driving him out on an odyssey of 
blind pennance, They were call- 
ing him home. When the cream 
of the Piedmont pioneers settled 
along the tributaries of the Big 
Sandy in the heart of the Cum- 
berland Plateau, they had come 
home. The Englishmen who mi- 
grated through the Piedmont 
and settled on Paint Creek were 
not from London or Oxford, 
Birmingham or Coventry, nor 
any of the flat lands of Southern 
England. They were the moun- 
taineers from the Pennin Chain 
and Windermeren, from the 
headwaters of the Tees, the 
Swale, the Eden and the Tyne. 
The Irish were from the far 
recesses of the Antrim, Sperrin 
and Donegal Mountains, the 
Germans from the upper reaches 
of the Danube, the Iller, the 
Werlach and the Isar. When Cap- 
tain Mathias Harmon elected to 
cast his lot at the mouth of 
Johns Creek, he wasn’t leaving 


. home. His family, fleeing from 


the iron heel of the Prussians, 


_had left a chalet near Kempten 


on the Upper Iller in the foot- 
hills of the Alps, terrain very 
similar in general topography 
to the hill country of Johns 
Creek, 

When the Piedmont pioneer 
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reached the Cumberland Plateau 
he was home. The fastness and 
vastness of the mountains and 
hill land was asylum and sanc- 
tuary. The Tidewater behind 
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him and the Lexington plain a- 
head were symbolic to him of 
the flatland, seacoast, Prussian- 
French-English tyranny and in- 
tolerance. 


THE CATALYST 


The evolution of this trans- 
planted Piedmont along the 
creeks of Johnson County, was 
towards an English society. 
Gradually the Garmanic tongue, 
the Scotch-Irish brogue and the 
other than English cultures, 
faded, blending into and losing 
their identities in the predom- 
inance of the English influence. 
In the flatlands where abund- 
ance and security permitted im- 
migrants to segregate into small 
communities of their own race, 
the language and traditions of 
the old country lingered on for 
generations. But in the harships 
and dangers of life on the rug- 
ged terrain of the Cumberland 
plateau stripped away racial 
prides and prejudices and left 
only the basic drive to survive. 

As in the west, trading posts 
and outposts were populated 
largely by young unmarried 
males, and the young women of 
the German and Scotch-Irish 
immigrant families absorbed 
quickly into the Piedmont mix- 
ture. In the rush for the scarce 
bottom lands, a neighbor was 
the man who patented the ad- 
joining acres, regardless of race, 
creed or religion. Social inter- 
course was limited and inter- 
marriage of neighbors was the 
rule. Soon the blood lines merg- 
ed completely and in time even 
the German and Scotch-Irish 
surnames became anglicized and 
the last vestiges of the racial 
origins were lost in the common 
mixture. 


Survival was not easy along 
the ridges and valleys of this 
ancient plateau. The Piedmont 
man with the drive of his Ger- 
man blood, the wild pride of the 
Scotch-Irish and the practical 
realism of the English, must 
have been tempted often by the 
lush prosperity and ease of the 
peoples who migrated further 
west to the flat country. This 
cold and imperious land of 
craigs and gorges was scourged 
by all of the plagues. At the 
best, its thin and rocky land pro- 
vided bare sustenance, When 
floods washed away the bot- 
tom land or droughts burned 
away the crops, when the four 
horsemen of the apocalypse rode 
the ridges and thundered down 
the valleys, the badgered moun- 
tain man must have looked 
down at the lush plains below 
with envy. What anchored him? 
Initially his affinity for the 
wild, fierce freedom and self 
sufficiency that grows only a- 
long the rugged cliffs, the tors, 
the ridges and chasms of hill 
and mountain country, and his 
country, and his indifference to 
luxury, drew his irresistibly 
there. But these must have 
needed shoring up as he looked 
on a hungry child or a sick 
neighbor. What held him? Only 
one inference can be drawn. The 
racial mixture’s stubborn, in- 
flexible, freedom-loving trait 
had fused the quality of in- 
domitable defiance etched in the 
topography of the ancient pla- 


teau to breed a character im- 
pervious to the domain of des- 


tiny and the elements, or time 
and the river. 


Vill 
EARLY SETTLEMENTS 


Of the permanent settlements 
in Eastern Kentucky, historians 
generally consider Harmon’s 
Station, established in 1787 at 
the mouth of Johns Creek, as 
the first; and Paint Lick Station 
(Paintsville), founded in 1790, 
as second. Baleclutha (Louisa), 
built in 1792 is relegated to third 
place although its predecessor, 
Vancouver Station, was started 
in the forks of Big Sandy in 
1789 and abandoned in 1790. 
Preston’s Station (Prestonsburg) 
started in 1795, is usually rank- 
ed fourth although it was actu- 
ally first in the sense of being 
plotted and laid off in lots and 
streets: Major Andrew Hood, 
Solomon Stratton, Mathias Har- 
mon and Colonel John Preston 
having filed their plat of pro- 
posed Prestonsburg in 1797. 


But if something less than 
permanence is considered, a 
cluster of abandoned log huts 
moldered, lost in its own past, 
near the mouth of Paint Creek 
when the first log was laid at 
Harrodsburg. 

The first reference to this an- 
cient ghost town is found in cor- 
respondence of Dr. Thomas Wal- 
ker discovered by William E. 
Connelly. Dr. Walker’s expedi- 
tion in 1750, financed by the 
Loyal Land Company, crossed 
Cumberland Gap and eventually 
the gap between State Road 
Fork of Licking River and Paint 
Creek and foiiowed Paint Creek 
to the Big Sandy. Heavy rains 
had swollen Paint Creek and at 
its mouth, flood stage of the Big 
Sandy had spread backwater 
from hill to hill. Dr. Walker 


mentioned twin islands near the 
mouth of the creek, the upper 
undoubtedly being the promon- 
tory which runs south from the 
mouth of Tan Vat Branch. On 
this island or promontory, Dr. 
Walker wrote later, was a group 
of log huts, which he took to be 
log lodges of the Cherokees. 

In 1763, a band of explorers 
searching for bottom land for 
the Louisa Land Company, raft- 
ed down the Big Sandy and 
camped for a time in these cab- 
ins. This group was composed of 
many of those frontiersmen who 
were later to found Harmon’s 
Station, Mathias Harmon, Wal- 
ter Mankins, James and Henry 
Skaggs and Herman and Thom- 
as Connelly. His curiosity arous- 
ed by the absence of sweat 
lodges and other typical struc- 
tures of a Cherokee village, 
Thomas Connelly inquired of a 
band of Totteras braves and 
learned that the cabins were 
built years earlier by French 
trappers who had occupied them 
for a time. 

The identity of these trappers 
has never been established but 
after LaSalle reached the Ohio 
in 1680 and claimed it for 
France, French trappers with 
their peculiar understanding of 
the Indians, plied their trade up 
and down the Ohio and its trib- 
utaries and Arnold Viele and 
his band are known to have vis- 
ited this section of the Big Sandy 
as early as 1693 and again in 
1729. Whatever their identity, 
these Frenchmen built their 
homes and fought and perhaps 
died for this first Paintsville, 


years before Boone and Hender- 
son felled the first tree at 
Boonesborough. 

The Spanish also may have 
visited early Paintsville. In Col- 
lins History of Kentucky, pub- 
lished in 1874, the findings at 
the mouth of Paint Creek of a 
copper medallion inscribed with 


the name of Columbus’s flag-. 
ship, the Santa Maria, is related 
and the unearthing of bars of 
pure silver at the ford just a- 
bove the mouth of the creek is 
described in Judge Kerr’s work, 
but the significance of these dis- 
coveries has never been estab- 
lished. 


THE PAINT LICK STATION 


Colonel John Preston was a 
Tidewater English-Virginia gen- 
tleman, a land speculator and a 
fur trader. It was. in this latter 
role that he, in 1790, led a band 
of trappers and traders up Big 
Sandy to Paint Creek to found 
a trading station. Located near 
the present Court. House Square, 
the station consisted. of a one- 


story log structure that housed 


the furs and the hardware that 


was then the medium of ex- 


change, and two rough cabins 
nearby where the storekeeper 
lived. Joined by a high log 
fence, the composite structure 
was a rough rectangular stock- 
ade, Indians and trappers roam- 
ed up and down the Big Sandy 
and one of the major Indian 
trails of the day led from the 
Ohio up Little Sandy and even- 
tually down Big Mud Lick and 
Paint Creeks to the Big Sandy. 
Another came up State Road 
Fork of Licking and down Paint 


Creek to the river. Colonel Pres- 
ton’s Paint Lick Station was 
thus situated more or less at the 
interesection of these three main 
arteries of commerce. 

It is evident that Colonel Pres- 
ton had no interest in the land 
itself for approximately 20,000 
acres, including this entire sec-: 


tion around. the mouth of Paint 


Creek, had been patented two 
years earlier, 1788, by the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia to George 
Lewis, and Colonel Preston 
made no effort to buy from 
Lewis or patent it himself. The 
station flourished into. the “1820’s 
although in 1814, the Reverend 
Henry Dixon, a. preacher-silver- 
smith-farmer: from the North 
Carolina Piedmont, bought the 
land north of the creek where 
the station stood from John 
Turman, a remote vendee of 
George Lewis, built his home 
and began to farm. 


HARMON’ S STATION 


The founding of Harmon’s 
Station and the Jennie’ Wiley 
escape are among the most val- 
orous and noteworthy feats in 
the early history of Kentucky. 
The survival of this hardy: band 
at Blockhouse Bottom broke the 


hold of the Reédnian’ on Big 
Sandy Valley and opened up all 
of eastern Kentucky to the set- 
tlers. However, these stories 
have been told so often and so 
well, it is felt little can be added 
to them here, 


THE STOCKADE AT HARMAN’S STATION 


XI 


THE LAND WAR 


The early history of eastern 
Kentucky was marked, not only 
by the savage warfare between 
the white and red men but as 
well, a chronic feud between 
the homesteaders and the large 
land companies. Up until 1776, 
patenting of Kentucky land had 
been light and sporadic, limited 
largely to Virginia’s bonus to 
her French and Indian war vet- 
erans. In that year, the Loyal 
Land Company, remembered 
best as the sponsor of Dr. Thom- 
as Walker and Daniel Boone a- 
mong others, and Colonel Rich- 
ard Henderson’s Louisa Land 
Company, backer of Mathias 
Harmon and his band, began 
surveying and patenting large 
Eastern Kentucky boundaries in 
a gigantic land speculation 
scheme. 
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Simultaneously the migration 
from the Piedmont region into 
Kentucky commenced and while 
the non-resident land speculat- 
or ignored the possession of the 
homesteader, the homesteader 
ignored the paper title of the 
land companies. To meet this 
situation and at the same time 
encourage the small settlers, Vir- 
ginia, in 1779, enacted a land 
law giving each squatter up to 
400 acres around his cabin at 
$2.25 per 100 acres and an op- 
tion on an additional 1,000 acres 
at $40 per 100 acres. 

The first patents for land in 
what was then Bourbon and lat- 
er Fincastle and Kentucky 
Counties, Virginia and then 
Fayette, Bourbon, Mason, Floyd 
and finally Johnson Counties, 
Kentucky, were issued in 1788. 


The earlier patent was issued 
in July, 1788 to George Lewis 
and the second in September of 
the same year to John May 
and David Ross, the 19,050 
acre Lewis patent covering a 
swathe of land from Meally to 
Staffordsville and the May 
and Ross 25,000-acre grant 
stretching from Staffordsville 
to the Magoffin County line. 
Lewis, May and Ross were 
Tidewater Virginia plant- 
ers and the patents were survey- 
ed and apparently paid for and 
resold by the Louisa Land Com- 
pany. Title to the Lewis patent 
vested ultimately in John Tur- 
man and the May-Ross patent 
in William J. Williams, 

By then the first wave of mi- 
gratory homesteaders was in 
Johnson County, settling and 
claiming bottom land within the 
large patents. In 1796, Reverend 
James Madison patented a 1,000 
acre tract on Big Sandy River 
overlapping the Lewis Bound- 
ary. In 1812, John Graham pat- 
ented 140 and 146 acre tracts 
within the Lewis tract and Dav- 
id Trimble and Nathaniel Aux- 
_ler patented small tracts within 
the May and Ross Boundary. By 
1820, homesteading was in full 
flower. The squatters had the 
official sanction of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky and were 
threatening to eat up the senior 
land company patents, In des- 
peration Turman and Williams 


sold off the remaining bottom 
land acreage in the Lewis and 
May-Ross patents at prices with- 
in reach of the migrant settlers. 
Among the purchasers of tracts 
thus carved from the May-Ross 
patent were Benjamin Hylton, 
James Whitt, Nathaniel P’Simer, 
John, James and Isaac LeMas- 
ters, Alexander, Lydin and An- 
drew Pelphrey, Andrew Rule, 
David K. Harris, Jessie Price, 
John Colvin, Electious Howes, 
Elias Davis, Edmund Conley, 
Abind Fairchilds, John Litteral, 
Jacob Salyers, Harriston Litter- 
al, David Conley, William Remy 
and John Tackett. Purchasers of 
portions of the Lewis patent 
were James and Martin Frank- 
lin, Valentine VanHoose, Arm- 
strong Rowland, Montraville, 
Moses and Retherford Preston, 
Nathaniel Auxier, Joshua Col- 
lins, William Remy, John W. 
Witten, James W. Turner, Walter 
Elam, Winston Mayo, F. M. Staf- 
ford, German Huff, Jessie Price 
and Benjamin Spradlin. 

Homesteaders gobbled up the 
remainder of the patent tracts 
and the more desirable of the 
clear land. When in May, 1843, 
Johnson County was carved from 
Floyd, Morgan and Lawrence 
Counties, almost two thirds of 
its land was under patent. Of 
the ultimate victory of these 
homesteaders, Johnson County 
was born and by their children 
it is populated. 


XI 
PAINTSVILLE 


It is difficult to pin. point that 
hour at which a boy becomes a 
man or a group of buildings be- 
come a town. Certainly, in each 
instance the process is slow and 
_gradual and the line to be cross- 
ed is ill defined. It was in the 


iil 


1810s that the first homes were 
built on the site of present day 
Paintsville and in the 1820s that 
the bottom land was subdivided 
and laid off in lots. In the 1830s 
the first commercial houses were 
built and the existence of the 


town acknowledged by act of the 
legislature, In the 1840s a court- 
house was built but it was well 
into the 1850s before the first 
school appeared, Somewhere be- 
tween 1830 and 1860, the meta- 
morphis was completed. 

The portion of the Lewis pat- 
ent including Paintsville and 
vicinity was auctioned off by 
John Turman in 1812. North of 
the Creek was purchased by Is- 
aac Hitchcock, John Auxier and 
Henry Dickson and south of the 
creek by James Stafford and 
John Iliff. West of Paintsville, 
now the Mayo farm, went to 
Henry Dickson, Evan Evans and 
John Remy. The bottom land in 
Teas and Turner branches be- 
came the William Remy farm 
and the Staffordsville and vi- 
cinity bottom land was bought 
up by Andrew Rule, Electious 
House and Thomas Lewis. The 
Paintsville land changed hands 
rapidly. John Auxier bought out 
Isaac Hitchcock and sold to 
Moses Preston. Henry Dickson, 
or Dixon as he now wrote it, 
sold off the portion of his farm 
between College Street and the 
City Hall to James Franklin. 
The land south of the creek was 
bought up by John Auxier, 
James Stafford, Francis A. 
Brown and William Barnett. 

Clearing this land was a sim- 
ple matter. From the willows 
and sycamores along the creek 
bank to the foot of the hills, 
both to the north and to the 
south of the creek, were few 
trees. The land was flat and 
marshy and covered with a 
thick, rank growth of reeds and 
Carolina Cane, higher than a 
man’s head. Rich black top soil 
was overlaid on a good grade 
fire clay. Crops of corn and 
garden truck thrived, but the 
soil was so marshy the settlers 
built their log houses back on 
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the higher ground at the foot 
of the hills. 

It was probably with the 
building of the mills that the 
town began to put down roots. 
There is a minute of the Floyd 
County Court that Thomas C. 
Brown had applied for permis- 
sion to construct a mill and op- 
erate a ferry near the mouth of 
Paint Creek as early as 1815 but 
there is no indication that this 
mill was built. Brown held pos- 
session under the Jenkins Ken- 
tucky patent and when it be- 
came apparent that the Lewis 
title was older, Brown became 
discouraged and sold out. In the 
1820s Henry Dixon built a horse 
mill near what is now the west 
end of Main Street, to grind the 
neighborhood corn into meal. 
Just above the present fcot- 
bridge to Southside, John Aux- 
ier, the County’s foremost mill- 
wright, built a water mill and 
dammed the creek to harness 
its power. In the 1830s, John 
Auxier built the Franklin-Staf- 
ford “Grist and Saw Mill and 
Carding Machine” which became 
the very heart of the new com- 
munity. It must have been the 
presence of these mills, per- 
forming most of the basic serv- 
ices of frontier life, together 
with its available lots and its 
proximity to river traffic and 
Indian trails, that attracted set- 
tlers to this early Paintsville. 

A strip of land along the 
north bank of the creek was 
higher and drier than the land 
to the north of it, as well as be- 
ing accessible to the creek, and 
in 1826, Reverend Dixon subdi- 
vided this strip into three rows 
of lots, recorded the plat in the 
clerk’s office at Prestonsburg, 
then the county seat, and offer- 
ed the lots for sale, It was ap- 
parently demand as well as 
foresight that prompted this 
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THE HENRY DIXON. HOME—PAINTSVILLE’S FIRST. Initially, 
-it was the leg cabin. in the right foreground, The taller structure 
was added as the family grew. Later the logs were covered with 


project, because the tier of lots 
immediately along the top of 
the creek bank sold almost at 
once. In fact the demand for 
creek bank lots was so great 
that in 1844, James Franklin 
followed suit and divided the 
strip of his farm along the creek 
bank and running from College 


by Henry Dixon.” In 1844, the 


year following the creation of 
‘Johnson County, it was, almost 


without dissent, selected as. the 
county seat, although by then 
the village of Flat Gap had ap- 


“peared on the scene. But it was 
“some sixteen years later, 1860, 


Street to the City Hall into lots” 


and offered them for sale. 


The village grew rapidly. In 


1834 Paintsville was’ established 
a town by act of the state legis- 
lature, “upon the plat laid out 


the eve of the Civil War, before 
Paintsville had filled out the 
boundaries set for it by the plats 
filed. by Reverend Dixon and 


James Franklin and started to 


overflow north toward the hills. 


XULogy ee 
PROFILES OF A TOWN 


Paintsville, in 1860, stretched 
along the north bank of Paint 
“Creek about a half mile and 
three tiers of lots deep. The lots 
were along three _ east-west 
‘streets, roughly paralleling the 
creek and three intersecting 


Along the 
creek bank -was a 


north-south streets. 
top of the 


‘street Known as Water Street 
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which has only a fragmentary 
existence today. One tier of lots 
north of and parallel to Water 
Street was Main Street, located 


substantially as it is today. Two 
tiers of lots north of and par- 
allel to Main Street was a street 
known as Back street, which is 
today Second Street. North of 
Back Street was marshy mead- 
owland. The easternmost cross 
street terminated at the creek at 
a ford or ferry depending upon 
creek stage. Known today as 
College Street, it was then Mill 
Street in honor of the Franklin- 
Stafford Mill. West of and paral- 
lel to Mill Street was Cross 
Street, known today as Court 
Street. West of and parallel to 
Cross Street was a street that 
continued north as an Indian 
trail and later a wagon road up 
Paint Creek. It is now Church 
Street but was then called North 
Street. On the forty-four lots of 
the Dixon and Franklin subdi- 
visions, were approximately for- 
‘ty mixed business, government 
and residence buildings. 


The 1860 population of Paints- 
ville is estimated at 200 people 
although no accurate data is 
available. The first census to 
include Big Sandy Towns was 
that of 1870. By that census, 
Paintsville’s population was 270, 
Prestonsburg’s 179 and Pike- 
ville’s 140. Reddings History of 


Kentucky, published in 1880, 
gives the population of Paints- 
ville as 350 and lists Flat Gap 
with a population of between 106 
and 150 as the other village in 
the County. 


The Paintsville streets in 1860 
were dust by summer and mud 
by winter. The buildings were 
principally of logs, although the 
Franklin mill was in part stone 
masonry, the courthouse was 
brick and some of the newer res- 
idences along Back Street were 
frame, The log houses were not 
rough cabins. With a broad axe, 
the settler hewed the logs to 
flat surfaces. A froe was used to 
rive the boards for the roof. 
Having few nails, he used hot 
irons or augers to bore holes 
through which wooden pegs 
were driven. Thick boards, call- 
ed puncheons, were split out of 
logs and smoothed down with 
the broad axe, to make the 
floors. Rounded stones from the 
creek bed or homebaked mud- 
brick, daubed with clay, became 
the fireplace and the chimney. 
Logs or occasionally coal, was 
the fuel fed into the giant fire- 
places and the cooking was done 
in pots hung in the fireplaces 
or on the hearth in the hot coals. 


XIV 
COMMERCE AND THE MILLS 


The wants of the early settlers 
were simple and the services 
performed by the original com- 
mercial enterprises were thus 
basic. Self-sufficiency was a 
hallmark of the Piedmont Moun- 
tain man, He raised his own 
food, built his own house, raised 
sheep and wove his own clothes 
and often taught his own chil- 
dren. By 1830, Indians were no 
longer seen in any numbers and 
raids had passed into the limbo 
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of legend. The squatters who lo- 
cated junior Kentucky patents 
within the huge Walcott Vir- 
ginia grant, enclosing all of the 
county east of the river, had pre- 
vailed in their legal battle and 
homesteading was booming a- 
gain. Thus forewarned, the hold- 
ers of the Lewis patent title to 
the lands around Paintsville, 
were buying up the claim of 
Thomas C, Brown and others 
under the junior Jenkins Ken- 


tucky patent which included all 
Bridgeford and part of Green- 
town and Stafford Addition. 

The Dixon Horse Mill, The 
Auxier Grist Mill and the Frank- 
lin “Grist and Saw Mill and 
Carding Machine” were Paints- 
ville’s basic industry. The Horse 
Mill, powered by a horse or 
mule hitched to the end of a 
revolving beam, much like our 
present day sorghum mills, 
ground the farmer’s corn into 
meal. The Auxier mill was pow- 
ered, apparently by a somewhat 
primitive log dam but the mill 
which Auxier built and sold to 
James Franklin was a more ver- 
satile operation. Its power plant 
‘was an overshot wooden wheel 
at the end of the spillway of a 
rock and earth fill and later a 
masonry dam anchored by tim- 
ber piles driven into the bedrock 
of the creek. From the drive- 
shaft of the wheel were powered 
a grist mill for grinding corn, a 
saw mill for sawing lumber and 
a carding machine for process- 
ing wool. 

The early settlers in the coun- 
ty were largely hunter-farmers, 


their principal crop corn and 
usually they owned a flock of 
sheep and a few hogs. There was 
little market for agricultural 
products and farming was large- 
ly a matter of supplying the 
home. Grist mills sprang up 
throughout the county, usually 
water powered, although in the 
50s E. A. Adams owned an “En- 
gine and boiler and corn crack- 
er mill”. Other early millers 
were Andrew Rule, Paintsville; 
Joseph DeBoard, Keaton; Eliph- 
us Preston, Big Sandy River; 
James Spradlin, Jennies Creek; 
Henry C, Wells, Daniels Creek; 
George W. Auxier, Johns Creek 
and William Ward, Toms Creek. 
Franklin’s carding machine and 
saw mill were the only ones in 
the county at the time and 
Franklin did a large volume of 
business. Shortly after the saw 
mill went into operation, frame 
houses began to make their ap- 
pearance in Paintsville. Frank- 
lin mortgaged his mill rather 
heavily in the 1850s and lost it 
to John Stafford who operated 
it into the 1860s when he sold 
it to Borders and Brown, 


XV 
TIMBER, TAN VATS AND TRADING POSTS 


Although the big boom in the 
‘timber trade did not come un- 
til the 1880s, logging became an 
industry of some substance in 
the period from 1840 to 1860. 
The early logging was usually a 
family affair. Only the choice 
trees were cut, bluffed to the 
—ereek by oxen and sluiced down 
creek on a head of water built 
up by a splash dam or heavy 
rains. At the creek mouth the 
logs were caught by means of 
booms, built into rafts and rud- 
dered down river by large oars. 
At Catlettsburg the logs were 


by 


sold and the logger made the 
return trip on foot along the Vir- 
ginia Road to Paintsville where 
he spent what was left of his 
pay. Some of the logs were nec- 
essarily cut a distance from 
the creek and oxen snaked them 
along the crude roads of the 
day. This did such damage, that 
the State Legislature in 1856 
enacted into law a prohibition 
against hauling “saw logs or 
other timber” over public roads 
in Johnson, Floyd and Pike 
Counties. 
Hunting and trapping were 


still major industries in the 1850s 
and game was apparently fairly 
plentiful. As late as 1862, the 
state declared a bounty of $2.00 
each on all red foxes and wild- 
eats killed; and during Decem- 
ber of that year alone, 284 red 
foxes and 21 wildcat bounties 
were paid to Johnson County 
hunters and trappers. The trad- 
ing posts were evolving into 
general stores but still trafficked 
in furs, A related business were 
the tan vat yards where furs and 
hides were processed. Jones & 
Company, owned by Griffin 
Jones, operated a large tan 
yard, first north of Second or 
Back street and sometime later 
across and down the creek at the 
mouth of what came to be 
known as Tan Vat Branch. Lewis 
Todd had a tan yard on Back 
Street, probably where Jones 
was originally located. These 


consisted of vats of oak bark 
liquor in which the pelts were 
soaked to soften and preserve 
them and long finishing sheds 
where they were cleaned and 
hung on racks to dry. 

The general stores were the 
trade centers of the day. Any- 
thing that would sell, they hand- 
led, but their volume was chief- 
ly in hardware, wool, pelts, 
herbs and salt. William P. 
Hager operated a_ general 
store on Main near Mill 
Street and Moses Preston, Sr., 
had one diagonally across the 
street. Martin Dixon kept a store 
at the corner of Main and North 
and David Borders operated a 
combination store and tavern 
where the Citizens National 
Bank now stands. Caleb Wales 
and Matthew Amyx were ped- 
dlers who hauled their wares 
about the county. 


XVI 
TRANSPORTATION 


Prior to 1850, freight moved 
almost altogether by water or 
pack mule, passengers by foot or 
horseback. Although almost 50 
years had elapsed since the mai- 
den voyage of Robert Fulton’s 

lermont, Big Sandy had seen 
few steam boats. The river may 
not have been navigable for the 
deeper draft of the steam boat. 
In 1836, the state Legislature ap- 
propriated funds for surveying 
and dredging many of the state’s 
waterways, including the Big 
Sandy. The survey was complet- 
ed and some dredging done in 
the late 1840s. 

Monongahela keel boats, 
Broadhorns, Arks and the flat- 
bottomed Orleans boats had 
borne the brunt of the burden. 
They moved by man power, pol- 
ing or dragging the boats from 
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the bank. The 50s saw not only 
the advent in force of the pad- 
dle wheelers puffing black 
smoke and sounding their shrill 
whistles, but as well the birth 
of overland roads. Prior to 1850 
there had been some sporadic 
interest in roads but little came 
of it. Acts of the State Legis- 
lature had appointed commis- 
sioners to investigate the feas- 
ibility of roads from Mt. Ster- 
ling to the Mouth of Big Sandy 
and from Mt, Sterling via Pres- 
tonsburg to Virginia and had 
authorized a lottery to finance 
a road from Prestonsburg to the 
Beaver Iron Works. In 1830 the 
Floyd County Court ordered the 
establishment of a road from 
Prestonsburg via Paintsville to 
the Little Sandy Salt Works. 
There is no evidence that any of 


these roads materialized. Indian 
trails and buffalo traces had 
evolved into roads of sorts by us- 
age over the years. The old “Vir- 
ginia Road” up Big Sandy and 
across Pound Gap was an Indi- 
an trail adopted by the settlers. 
Similar roads or trails went up 
Paint Creek and down State 
Road Fork of Licking and up 
Mud Lick to the Ohio. But these 
roads simply occurred without 
design, Throughout the 1850s 
and 1860s, however, orders of 
the County’s Fiscal Court reveal 
the population busily engaged 
‘in building roads. The process 
had a beautiful simplicity. Any 


interested citizen petitioned the 
Court which appointed commis- 
signers who reported a proposed 
location for the road; This was 
publicized and any affected 
landowner could protest or pe- 
tition a change in location. When 
this was settled, the Fiscal Court 
ordered the commissioners to 
summon the settlers who lived 
along the proposed route to per- 
form the necessary labor. This 
was a labor of love without com- 
pensation. If love was. not 
enough, the recalcitrant was 
hailed into Court and faced the 
choice of working the road or 
going to jail. 


XVII 
FERRIES AND TAVERNS 


Highway construction in 1850 
and ’60 was a good deal simpler 
than it is today. A wagon road 
might involve only the clearing 
of timber and removal of larger 
rocks, Streams were no problem 
although bridges were almost 
unknown. Even before the road 
boom and while traffic was still 
_on foot and horseback, ferrys 
had been established at strategic 
locations along all streams too 
deep to ford. The County simply 
adopted the ferry as part of the 
road that led to it. 

“August Term, 1857, Johnson 
County Fiscal Court 

“On motion of Daniel Hager, 
it is ordered that the road lead- 
ing from Main Street of the 
Town of Paintsville, commenc- 
ing at the corner of Wm. P. Ha- 
ger, leading through the mill- 
yard to the Ferry, be establish- 
ed a public highway and that 
Daniel Hager, Ferry Keeper, 
keep the same in repair to high- 
water mark.” 

This generally rebounded to 
the financial benefit of the ferry 


keeper, but in any event, he was 
in poor position to complain be- 
cause he was required by law to 
obtain a license from the Fiscal 
Court and that body fixed the 
rates he could charge. 

“October Term, 1856, Johnson 
County Fiscal Court: 

“On motion of Henry Sher- 
man and it appearing that he is 
the owner of the land on both 
sides of the river at Hells Gate 
and that he has complied. with 
the law in such cases, it is order- 


ed that a ferry be established at 
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such location in the name and 
for the use of Henry Sherman 
who shall continuously provide 
a good and substantial ferry boat 
not to be less than 35 feet long 
nor less than 8 feet wide and he 
shall be allowed to charge the 
following rates: 

footman 5c. 

wagons 10s to 15c 

each head of hog or sheep lc 

man and horse 10c 

each head of cattle 3c 

To make the ferries pay, most 

ferry keepers also operated tav- 


erns, These were combination 
hostelries and livery stables. 
This occupation was also licens- 
ed and rates established by the 
court. 
“September Term 1854, John- 
son County Fiscal Court: 
“Ordered that the following 
be the rates to be charged by 
Tavern Keepers of this county 
and that they receive the amount 
that is affixed to each and no 
more: 
Dieting—per meal 18c 
Lodging, per night—12c 
Stabling and roughage for 
horse, 24 hours—12c 
Pasturage, 24 hours—3l4c 
Whiskey 
1, pint—6l4c 
Pint—10c 
Quart—18c 
Gallon—3lc 
Peach Brandy, Apple Brandy, 
same as whiskey. 


French Brandy 
1 Pint—12¢ 
Pint—25c 
Quart—37c 
Rum and Wine—same as 
French Brandy 
Among the ferry keepers of 
the day were George W. Auxier, 
Johns Creek; James Browning, 
Johns Creek; Daniel Hager, 
Paint Creek; Shadrich Ward, 
Toms Creek; Samuel Porter, 
Sandy River; Ralph Stafford, 
Paint Creek; Reuben Lessinger, 
Sandy River; Henry Sherman, 
sandy River, Included among 
the licensed tavernkeepers were 
George I, Ward, William Meek, 
Shadrach Ward, John Franklin, 
James W. Turner, George W. 
Auxier, Daniel Remy, William 
Ward, Benjamin Salyers, Dan- 
iel Hager, Robert Borders, 
George W. Johnson and Edward 
Lavender. 


XVII 
STEAMBOATING 


The whistle of the steam boat 
was the trumpet blast that shat- 
tered the Jerichoian walls of 
Paintsville’s isolation. The 
sternwheeler and the sidewheel- 
er, splashing up and down the 
Big Sandy from the 1850’s un- 
til the coming of the roalroad 
in the early twentieth century, 
brought the world with them. 
Before the steamboat, river traf- 
fic was essentially one-way. 
Timber in‘rafts and coal, furs, 
pelts, corn and herbs in barge- 
like Orleans boats could ride 
Big Sandy’s current down river. 
But up-river, the only power 
was man-power and the boats 
that floated downriver full, 
came back up almost empty. 
When steam power replaced 
muscle power, the up-river boats 
were loaded, not only with 


freight, but with salesmen, pros- 
pectors, entertainers, evangelists 


-and a complete cross-section of 
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the peripatetic life of the day. 
The packets brought mail, news- 
papers and periodicals to a news 
hungry people. The barges in 
tow, brought furniture, building 
materials, hardware, tools, farm 
equipment and even an occa- 
sional piano, The whole face of 
the countryside changed. 

Frame houses, painted and 
with metal roofs, began to re- 
place the log houses, The forests 
melted before the stepped up 
tempo of new axes, mills, plows 
and harrows. Not even the rail- 
road, half a century later, had 
such impact on the society of 
the day. ; 

Steamboating was a romantic, 
adventuresome and uncertain 


trade, Dry spells and low water 
kept even the shallowest drafts 
docked much of the year and 
shifting sandbars, floating tim- 
ber, shallow shoals and ice were 
constant hazards during the 
navigable periods. The Jennie 
George foundered in the rough 
waters of Buffalo Shoals. Heavy 
ice stove in the Thealka near 
White House. The Favorite ram- 
med a_ tree and sank at the 
mouth of George’s Creek. The 
Champion burned to the water’s 
edge near the mouth of Johns 
Creek. Romance was in the viv- 
id contrasts of the high, clear 
whistle, the clean lines riding 
high in the’ water, the fresh 
paint, the music, the rumble of 
machinery and black smoke 
belching into the virgin air, the 
happy-go-lucky swagger of the 
roustabouts. 

Among the first of the steam- 
boats on the Big Sandy were 
the Pittsburgh, the Red Buck 
and the Mountain Girl, Like the 
Clermont before her, the Moun- 
tain Girl spread fear and con- 
sternation. Equipped with a con- 
trivance called a “Mocking Bird 
Whistle,” this  sternwheeler 
made a noise like the scream of 
a demon. Many a mountaineer, 
wending his lonely way home- 
ward in the quiet of an evening, 
swore that the granddaddy of 


all panthers was on the prowl. 

Other steamboats on the Big 
Sandy according to the emin- 
ent expert, Dan Wheeler, were 
the Natchez, the Sandy Fashion, 
the Fleetwing, the Sea Lion, the 
Yellow Dog, the Ingimar, the 
Guyandotte, the Vincennes, the 
Eclipse, the Sea Gull, the Can- 
do, the Donga, the Rover, the 
Mountain Boy, the Tom Spur- 
lock, the Fannie Freeze, the Joe 
Newman, the Jerry Osborne, the 
Frank Preston, the Mary L. 
Hatcher, the Andy Hatcher, the 
Homer B., the Sandy Valley, the 
Virgie Ratliff, the J. C. Hop- 
kins, the Alex Yost, the Maxie 
Yost, the Fair Play, the Sip 
Bayes, the Beulah Brown, the 
Laynesville, the Geraldine, the 
Jim Montgomery, the Katie 
Mack, the Louisa, the J. H. Mc- 
Connell, the J. M. Grubbs, and 
the B. F. Johnson, 

The boats were both stern 
wheelers and_ sidewheelers 
varying in size from the tiny 
little pocketsize sidewheeler, the 
H. M. Stafford, to the mighty 
Argand, a sternwheeler as big 
as a Mississippi showboat. Many 
were dingy little packets tow- 
ing strings of barges. Others, 
like the Van Meter, were grace- 
ful and clean of line as a yacht 
or a swan, 


XIX 
THE INFANT MINING INDUSTRY 


John C. C. Mayo is known 
widely as father of the Eastern 
_Kentucky coal industry, but as 
a matter of fact what Mr. Mayo 
pioneered at the turn of the 
20th Century was a renaissance. 
As early as 1845, Edmund Rich- 
ardson and Henry Wilson were 
selling coal down river from 
near Louisa under the name of 


the Peach Orchard Coal Com- 
pany, and in 1848 leased and 
operated a tract of coal land be- 
longing to Eliphas Preston and 
located at the mouth of Toms 
Creek. In 1847, two Johnson 
County men, Jeffrey Preston and 
James Franklin, opened a coal 
yard in what is now Greentown. 
Their vision was almost as broad 


as Mayo’s: 

‘November 15, 1847—-Contract 
between Jeffrey Preston and 
James Franklin:. 

“James Franklin binds him- 
self to open a coal bank or mine 
on the land of Jeffrey Preston 
and on the opposite side of the 
River from where the said Pres- 
ton now lives and to furnish 
planks sufficient for conveying 
or sliding the coal down the hill 
and is also to build a wall near 
the road to lodge or stop the 
coal, to be built of strong tim- 
ber for the convenience of haul- 


the coal yard * * * 


ing coal to the citizens of Paints- 
ville, also the said Franklin is 
to make the necessary roads for 
wagons, carts, etc., to get a 


“If the coal in cons Baril 
proves of good quality and will 
justify running to Cincinnati or 
any of the lower markets, the 


‘said James Franklin is to make 


a good railway for coal cars to 
run coal into large Orleans boats 
and also to put a drum for the 
rope to wind on to run the coal 
cars.’ ) 


Xe 
THE OIL BOOM 


In the latter stages of the Civil 
War, the County saw a preview 
‘of its twentieth century oil 
‘boom. The first settlers in the 
county had found oil springs, 
oil seepage and even oil sumps 
where the Indians had made 
‘crude attempts to mine the 
seeping oil, throughout the Paint 
Creek watershed. By 1864, the 
pioneering work of Samuel Kier, 
George H. Bissell, Jonathan G. 
Eveleth and the Pennsylvania 
Rock Oil Company, and the de- 
mands of the War had made the 
country oil conscious and this 
new medicinal, lubricating and 
fuel mineral was selling at $20.00 
a barrel. In 1859, Edwin L. 


Creek. In late 1864,°F. M. Staf- 
ford went by steamboat to Pitts- 
burgh where he met with B. F. 
Hart, of Chicago, one of the or- 


-ganizers of the Pennsylvania 
Rock Oil Company. Impressed 
with Stafford’s tales ‘of oil 


springs, Hart’returned to Paints- 
ville with him, and after pros- 
pecting by mule as far west as 
Medina (Oil Srings), bought 


-all of the syndicate’s leases and 


Drake, at the Seneca Oil Com- | 


pany operations at Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, stumbled on the 
secret of casing walls, and steam 
powered wooden rigs became a 
common sight along Oil Creek. 

In 1864, James Stafford, learn- 
ing of the oil boom from.river 
boat captains, organized a syndi- 
cate with F. M. Stafford, John 
Stambaugh and Squire Hall and 
began taking rock oil and min- 
eral leases up and down Paint 


began raising capital to develop 
the property. Word of the proj- 
ect leaked out and swarms of 
speculators from the’ Pennsyl- 
vania fields descended on 
Paintsville. In a period of six 
months, five stock companies; 
the Cliff Springs Mining Co.; 
the I. Pruden Co., the Chicago 
and Paintsville Oil Company; 
the Big Paint Creek Oil Com- 
pany and the Big Sandy Oil and 
Mining Company were organiz- 
ed and began to operate out of 
Paintsville. Many local citizens 
caught the fever: W. A. Brown, 
Winston Conley, Martin . Pres- 


‘ton, Wallace Rodin, Nathan 
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Brown, H. F. Howes and Zeph- 
eniah Meek. Unfortunately, 


however, more companies were 
formed than there were wells 
drilled and the boom was short 
lived. Five rather shallow wells 
were drilled to the “Big Injun” 
sand, all with indifferent results. 


The rainbow faded out, and al- 
though there was some sporadic 
drilling in the 80s and 90s, the 
boom did not return until well 
into the next century. 


XXI 
WALCOTTING 


Another thriving business was 
known locally as “Walcotting”. 
The 1792 Act of Congress carv- 
ing Kentucky from Virginia, 
designated Kentucky’s eastern 
boundary as the “Main Fork” 
of Big Sandy River. In 1799, 
joint acts of the Kentucky and 
Virginia legislatures created a 
Commission to determine whe- 
ther the Levisa or Tug Fork 
was the “Main Fork’. The com- 
mission arrived at Louisa when 
the Tug Fork was swollen by 
local thunder showers and thus 
the triangular strip between 
the.two forks became part of 
Kentucky. 

In the interim, one Alexander 
Walcott, had patented through 
the State of Virginia much of 
this land, including all of John- 
son County east of the River. 
Kentucky also granted a number 
of smaller junion patents cov- 
ering this area and in 1848, ina 
case originating from Johnson 
County, the Kentucky Court of 


Appeals held the Walcott patent 
void. This set up the notorious 
“Walcott Swindle’, Two east 
coast “carpet baggers’, Mathew 
F. Deyo and G. C. Smith, came 
upon this worthless Walcott pat- 
ent and immediately saw in it, 
a bunco gold mine. They hur- 
ried to Paintsville via steam- 
boat where they prepared maps 
and a prospectus of the 650,000 
acres. They procured a Paints- 
ville Attorney to sign an ab- 
stract that he had traced their 
title back to the Virginia Wa- 
cott patent and found it good. 
Armed with carpet bags full of 
these abstracts, maps and pros- 
pectuses, they returned to the 
East Coast and for the next sev- 
enty years, Walcott deeds flood- 
ed the market places. Even in 
recent years, the County Clerk 
and Paintsville attorneys receive 
occasional inquiries about the 
Walcott acres as Walcott deeds 
turn up in lock boxes and old 
trunks. ; 


XXII 
OTHER BUSINESSES 


On the site of today’s First 
Nationa] Bank, E. P. Hill and 
William M. Smith operated a 
commercial house, dealing in 
furs, warrants, patents, notes 
and mortgages and performing 
such banking services as the 
community required. Other sim- 
ilar firms were Apperson & 
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Trumbo, J. P. Martin & Com- 
pany and Preston and Borders. 

James Franklin operated a 
fleet of Orleans boats that were 
kept moored just below the 
ferry at the end of Mill Street. 
Originally they must have plied 
the Big Sandy but with the ad- 
vent of the steam boat they 


were relegated to a sort of taxi 
service from the steam boat 
landing at the mouth of the 
creek to the town proper. Frank- 
lin also operated the town’s only 
livery stable where, in addition 
to renting horses and rigs, he 
sold feed and dealt in livestock. 

On Water Street was the 
Joseph Kelly “boat shop”, where 


boats were built and repaired. | 


Other but less specialized car- 
penters were John Vaughan and 
H, C. Waldeck. George Selsor 
was a cabinet maker and oper- 
ated a cabinet shop on the cor- 
ner of Main and North streets. 
Kelsey Harris and brother John, 
were general contractors and 
operated a brick kiln near the 
present intersection of College 
and Third. Samuel Porter was 
a blacksmith and had his shop 
on Back Street. John Burnett 
was a tailor and occupied a 
room in the courthouse. Store 
keepers were John Davis, James 
Richmond and James W., Huff. 

Some insight into the life of 
the day are furnished by these 
fairly typical commercial tran- 
sactions: 

Dec. 20, 1837, mortgage from 
Griffin Jones to James Dunlap: 

“two horses, one white and 
the other, bay, two cows, one 
cart, 2 bed steads, bed and bed- 
ding, one table, one stand, one 
wooden clock, one looking glass 
in frame.” 

Nov. 2 1839, mortgage from 
James Franklin to Henry Dixon, 
John Stafford and Winston 
Mayo: 

“three yokes of oxyen and six- 
ty hogs, two ox carts, also the 
scantling now lying on the bank 
of Paint Creek and plank, also 
two Orleans boats”. 

- June 7,.1841, Mortgage Thom- 
as C. Brown to John P, Martin: 

3 feather beds, two cows, one 
ealf, cross cut saw, log chain, 
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one coon, one man saddle, one 


woman saddle, pair farming 
gears, one shovel plow, one ox.” 

April 1, 1845 — Mortgage 
Frederick Burkett to Winston 
Mayo: 

“One roan mare, 21 head of 
hogs, 1 desk, 2 rifle guns and 
apparatus, $11.25.” 

April 5, 1845 — Mortgage Jos- 
eph Kelly to Apperson & Trum- 
bo: 

“3 beds and bedding, 9 trunks, 
1 square table, 1 looking glass, 
10 chairs, 12 gal copal varnish, 
1% gal spt turpentine, 1 grinding 
stone, all my cupboard ware, 
plate disches, tea cups and sau- 
cers, teapots, skillet, tea kettle, 
stew kettle, 2 chopping axes, 
also my hand tools consisting of 
Jack plain, pare plain, smoothing 
plane, jointer plaine, beeding 
plane, tongue and groove plain, 
hand and tenant saws, chisel, 
steel blade square, brace and 
bits, auger screw, whet stone, 
hold fast bench screw, mallets 
and hand axes.” 

Aug 9, 1845, mortgage, Jordan 
Clay to Archibald Borders 

18 head cattle, 30 head of hogs, 
20 head of sheep, 2 horse beast, 
100 bu oats, 300 bu corn, 3 bee- 
gums.” 

March 29, 1845, bill of sale 


Joseph T. Kelly to Nicholas 


Waldek 
“sunnels for flat bottom boat 
75 feet long and materials for 


building same — $7.50”. 


Oct. 28, 1845—mortgage John 
H. Harris to Smith & Hill 

One Orlean flat bottom boat 
in my possession lying in Big 
Paint Creek near its mouth, also 
50,000 barrel staves on the bank 
of Paint Creek between the 
mouth of Jennys Creek oad 
Electious Howes.”: 

Oct. 28, 1846 — Morteaye: 
Winston Mayo to Wood and 
Abbott 


“5 bed steads and covering 
bolsters, 2 bureaus and furniture 
for same, tables, stands, 9 wind- 
sor chairs, 1 rocking chair, six 
eannon split-chairs; 1 clock,’ 2 
looking glasses, 1 fine bible and 
all the balance of his library 
of books and his carpeting.” 

June 25, 1847, deed from 
Thomas Williams to Robert R. 
Williams 

“also 3 horses, 4 cows and 1 
bool, 4 heifers, 4 cattle, 10 head 
of sheep, 20 heads of hogs, 2 


plows, 2 horses, 
wheels, 4 pr. cards.” 

May 29, 1850—Deed—Horace 
Roberts to Betsy Roberts 

“1 loom, 2 spinning wheels, 1 
pr candle sticks, candle mold, 
2 coffee mills, 2 smoothing irons, 
200 feet weather boarding plank, 
5000 shingles, 600 ft ceiling 
planks, 700 ft. flooring plank, 
50 hd chicken, 30 hd geese, 20 
hd ducks, 1 sifter, 1 pr fire 
irons, 5 churns, 1 clock, 6 picture 
frames, 3 tubs, 4 brls.” 


1 loom, 3 


XXIII 
THE PROFESSIONS 


The legal profession was as 
large as it is today, including 
G. F. Livingston, Hugh Har- 
kins, Peter VanHoose, Samuel 
Friend, Richard Apperson, L. T. 
Harris, David K. Harris, A, G. 
Godsey, Winston Mayo, Wallace 
W. Brown, John Howes, Electi- 
ous Howes, Lawrence Friend 
and John S. Mahan. This gives 
an exaggerated picture, how- 
ever, for only. three or four of 
this group were active practi- 
tioners. 

By 1860, there were six doc- 
tors in the County: Garland 
Hurt, H. S. Sweatnam, Wm. 
Green Wells, Hiram F. Strong, 
Peerless Randall and Nate P’- 
Simer. Hurt, Strong and P’Simer 
lived in Paintsville while Ran- 
dall, Wells and Sweatnam prac- 
ticed in the County. A few years 
later, during the Civil War, Dr. 
F. M. Picklesimer opened an of- 
fice in Paintsville and in the 
late 60s, Dr. I. R. Turner joined 
the ranks. : 

Records are found of the ord- 
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ination of only three ministers 
in- the County prior to 1860: 
George W. Hannah and Nathan- 
iel Robertson, Methodists and 
James Pelphrey, Baptist. Others 
must have moved in from out- 
side the County or were or- 
dained before the County was 
formed because the following 
ministers were performing mar- 
riage rites in the County during 
that period from 1840 to 1860: 
Electious Howes, Marcus L. 
King, A. W. Tharp, George W. 
Hannah and Nathaniel Robert- 
son, Methodists; Thomas S. 
Brown, A. W. Ridgel, Hugh Rar- 
chin, P. M. Huffman and George 
Selsor, Southern Methodists; 
Wallace Bailey, John Borders, 
Benjamin Porter, James Pel- 
phrey, William Borders, Enoch 
Green, Elijah Bayes, G. W. 
Price, James Fuget, Benjamin 
Caudill, Phillip Miller and Arch- 
ibald Price, Baptists, and Isaac 
Goble and Isaac Collins, Chris- 
tians. 


XXIV 
EARLY OFFICIALS 


The earliest charter granted 
the City of Paintsville by the 
State Legislature was dated 
1834. The first board of trustees 
appointed by the Governor were 
John Auxier, James Franklin, 
James Harris and John B. Law- 
horn. In 1844, the town was re- 
-established by legislative act, 
which also named it the county 
seat of the newly formed John- 
son County. Trustees appointed 
pursuant to this act were Nich- 
olas Waldeck, John Horn, Joseph 
T. Kelly, James Franklin and 
Winston Mayo. The first elect- 
-ed trustees of record were Kel- 
sey N. Harris, James R. Burch- 
ett, Horace Roberts, John 
Vaughan and Edward P. Hil], 
who took. office in 1850. The 
charter. under. which the city 
functions today was granted by 
the. Legislature in 1879. 

Kenaz Farrow was Circuit 
Judge, Winston. Mayo, Circuit 
-Court Clerk and Walter Chiles, 
Commonwealth Attorney when 
the County was formed. David 
.K, Harris was the first County 


Attorney; John Ramey, the first 
County Judge; Daniel Hager the 
first Sheriff; John Howes the 
first County Court Clerk and 
William Dixon the first jailer. 
The first County Poor Farm 
Superintendent was John P’- 
Simer, John B. Auxier was the 
first County Surveyor and a- 
mong the first Commissioners of 
County Schools, were George 
Litteral, Martin Franklin, Henry 
Jayne, James A, Ward and 


Zephaniah Meek. The first mem- 


bers of the State Legislature 
elected from Johnson County 
were Samuel K, Friend, Daniel 
Hager and John B. Harris. 
Among the early Magistrates 
were Shadrac Preston, Francis 
A. Brown, German Huff, John 
Stafford, John _  Picklesimer, 
Samuel Auxier, John Ramey, 
George W. Murray, Nathanial 
Baker, Lewis Todd, George Sel- 
ser, Nicholas Waldeck, James 
DeLong, Henry Jayne, Electious 
Howes, Constantine Conley, 
Moses Wells and Shadrach Ward. 


| XXV 
: SQUIRE BROWN AND THE “BUFFOLE SHOLE CHURCH” 


Thomas C. Brown, Esqnire, 
_didn’t own the land at the mouth 
-of the Creek, but he thought 
he did, The young state of Ken- 
tucky was openly favoring the 
claims of squatters and claim 
‘jumpers, who under color of 
Junior Kentucky patents, were 
carving the bottom land out of 
ancient Virginia land grants. 
Each session of the Legislature 
saw new legislation protecting 
the squatters and the Courts 
were consistently voiding the 
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older Virginia grants for trivial 
registration errors. 

Thus in 1803, when Squire 
Brown from Virginia, came to 
choose between the old Lewis- 
Virginia title and the junior 
Kentucky patent issue to Wil- 
liam Jenkins, being a deliber- 
ate man, fond of short odds, he 
bought the Jenkins - Kentucky 
500 acre patent. A man of vision 
and one of the founders of ear- 
ly Prestonsburg, Squire Brown 
had high hopes for his land at 


the mouth of Paint Creek. In 
1809, some four years before 
the advent of Henry Dixon, he 
sent his indentured servant, 
John Iliff ahead to build a cabin 
and clear the land, leasing him 
15 acres just above the mouth 
of the creek. In 1810, he deeded 
to his two sons, Daniel G, Brown 
and Francis Brown, one hundred 
acres each in the area that is 
now Bridgeford and Stafford 
Addition. In 1814, he and his 
sons began the construction of 
what, in that day and time, 
would have been a palatial home 
in what is now Bridgeford. In 
1815, he applied to the Floyd 
County Court for permission to 
construct a mill dam across 
Paint Creek just above its 
mouth and to operate a ferry 
across the river at the mouth of 
the creek and on August 28, 
1815, an order was entered by 
that body, granting him license 
Tor both. = 

In 1812, however, John Tur- 
man had sold the Lewis title to 
this same land to James Staf- 
ford, Isaac Hitchcock and John 
Auxier and although no legal 
proceedings are discovered in- 
volving this title conflict, in 
1816 Squire Brown apparently 
became convinced of the super- 
iority of the Lewis title because 
he quitclaimed his title to Staf- 
ford, Hitchcock and Auxier and 
returned to Prestonsburg. 

Apparently to give his title 
some degree of respectability and 
perhaps even the blessing of the 
Almighty, one of Thomas C. 
Brown’s first acts after John 
Turman laid claim to the land 
under the Lewis title, was to 
convey on July 13, 1816, to the 
“Buffole Shole Church”, “a cer- 
tain spot of land for their use 
for a meeting house, on the 
bank of Paint Creek, on the 
North side of the Creek opposite 
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the first rock shole’’. This “first 
rock shole” later became known 
as the flat rock ford and is 
located just at the mouth of 
the flat rock or tan vat branch 
and just above the old County 
Bridge. 

The deed does not reveal the 
denomination of its grantees but 
legend has it that they were 
Baptists and this is quite likely 
since the early settlers were 
predominantly Baptist. Church 
groups were already fairly com- 
mon in Kentucky by 1816. A 
Baptist Church founded at Gil- 
berts Creek in 1771 is general- 
ly recognized as the first church 
in Kentucky and in Paintsville, 
as early as 1815, Reverend Wil- 
liam Lindsay was meeting with 
his flock, the Paintsville So- 
ciety Methodist Church” in the 
home of Thomas Auxier. But 
services in those early days were 
largely conducted by Circuit 
Riders in the larger homes of 
the settlers and this ‘“Buffole 
Shole Church” was one of the 
first property-owning churches 
in eastern Kentucky. The fate 
that befell this early church is 
lost in the dust of our yester- 
years but since Thomas C. 
Brown ultimately abandoned his 
claim of title and no deed is 
found of record from the holders 
of this Virginia patent, certain 
conclusions are evident. 

No other Johnson County 
property was deeded for church 
purposes until 20 years later, 
December 8, 1836, when John 
Remy (Ramey) gave a tract on 
Paint Creek at Staffordsville, to 
the “Members of a Fellowship 
belonging to the Regular Bap- 
tist Church of Jesus Christ con- 
stituted on Big Paint Creek.” 
This was the well known “Old 
Union Church”, In the late 1830s 
the Borders Chapel Church was 
built near the Lawrence County 


line and a Baptist Church was 
built on Paint Creek near. Man- 
ila. In 1845, a Baptist Church 
was built on Jennies Creek on 
lands donated by Samuel Rice. 
In 1867, some of the children 
of Rev. Lindsey’s Methodist 
flock, built on the corner of 
Main and Church Streets where 
the First Methodist Church now 
stands. In 1877, the others, the 


Southern Methodists, buit on 
Main Street near the end of 
East Street and a Freewill Bap- 
tist Church was.erected on Toms 
Creek. A year later a Christian 
Church was started on upper 
Main Street on lands donated by 
F, M. Picklesimer. According to 
Hall’s History of Johnson Coun- 
ty there were fifteen churches 
in the county by 1867. 


_XXVI 
THE SCHOOL MASTERS 


Like charity and church serv- 
ices, school began in the home. 
Prior to 1840 education in Ken- 
tucky was.on a do-it-yourself 
basis. There were no public 
schools and professional teach- 
ers were rare. Alarmed at the 
illiteracy in the state, a group 
of citizens met in 1830 and or- 
ganized the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. Through its 
efforts:and the work of other 
groups spearheaded by J udge W. 
F, Bullitt, the legislature in 1838 
passed Kentucky’s first public 
school law. Progress was slow 
and it was well into the 1850s, 
before, under the leadership of 
School Superintendent Robert 
J. Breckinridge, a workable sys- 
tem of public schools began to 
evolve. _ 

There is little record evidence 
of Johnson County’s early ef- 
forts at-education, School. Com- 
missioners were elected in the 
1840s but the first school build- 
ing, as. such, was not erected un- 
til 1851, at Flat Gap. The second 
was built at the mouth of School 
House. Branch in 1855. Paints- 
ville’s first school building did 
not appear on the scene until 
1867. A frame building, it was 
located on the north bank of 
Paint Creek near the Southern 
Methodist Church. 
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This is not to say that educa- 
tion was neglected. However, it 
was managed, by subscription 
schools, tutors, or parents teach- 
ing their own, most of the chil- 
dren. of the early settlers were 
taught at least to.read and write. 

Professor was a term of deep 
respect. Of the County’s early 
teachers, W. N. Randolph was 
the “Professor” and he .was 
known and loved throughout the 
county. Among the other early 
teachers in the County were 
Lewis Mayo, Adam Harmon and 
Charles Grimm. Adding luster 
to the ranks a few years later 
were Professor John B, Wheat- 
ley and Professor T. J. “Tom” 
Mayo. 

An 1869 school census credits 
Johnson County with the lowest 
illiteracy rate of all the Cum- 
berland Plateau counties, This 
was undoubtedly due largely to 
the efforts of Reverend William 
Jayne, a Baptist preacher-teach- 
er who settled at Flat Gap and 
in 1851 opened his “Enterprize 
Academy” there. This unusual 
school offered in addition to 
basic education courses, a nor- 
mal course that turned out 
teachers, who by the standards 
of the day, were exceptionally 
well-trained and well-educated. 
Another outstanding private 


school, the ‘Medina Seminary”, 
was opened in the 1870s by Rev. 
John R. Long at Oil Springs. 
The earliest record found of 
County Teachers, the 1874 rolls, 
Ma; torty tour: T.°J. Mayo, T. 
B. Strong, Lizzie Stambaugh, W. 
N. Raldolph, Kate Kennedy, H. 
H. Hager, L. G. Fairchild, Alon- 
zo Holbrook, E, P. Williams, F. 
P. Conley, H. J. Conley, E. G. 
Sagraves, Mathias Harmon, N. 
J. Rice, M. L. McKenzie, J. G. 
Preston, J. M. Picklesimer, Lou- 


isina Colvin, A. S. Helton, G. W. 
Howes, B. G. Williams, M. L. 
Leslie, Plymon Daniels, Henry 
Daniels, J. E. Reide, Abraham 
Fairchild, Milton McDowel, L. 
G, Salyers, J. H. Stambaugh, S. 
P. Bond, J. H. DeBoard, J. M. E. 
Fairchild, J; J. Auxier; Julia 
Van Hoose, William Wells, J. H. 
Preston, W. E. Connelley, L. F. 
Caudill, J. L, VanHoose, H. B. 
Rice, J. H. Conley, G. V. Skaggs, 
Khrist Kistner and J. C. Salyer. 


XXVII 
THE COURTHOUSE 


When in 1844, Paintsville was 
transformed overnight from a 
small village in the northern 
eorner of Floyd County to the 
County Seat of Johnson County, 
its immediate problem was a 
courthouse. The Citizen might 
live in a log home, chinked with 
mud and moss, a bag of meal 
hanging from the rafters, a hic- 
kory rocker, slab stools, a hand 
whittled loom and wheel, but 
his pride in his town compelled 
him to insist on something 
grander in the way of a court- 
house. 

The finest homes in Paints- 
ville were frame and the town’s 
major industry, the Franklin 
Grist Saw Mill and Carding Ma- 
chine, was housed in a building 
only partly stone masonry, but 
the courthouse was to be the 
symbol of the town’s pride in 
its newly acquired status and 
its indomitable faith in the fu- 
ture. The courthouse must be 
Brick. One problem, No brick. 
The problem of freighting brick 
up the Big Sandy in Orleans 
boats would have been no great- 
er than those solved by the an- 
cient Egyptians in building the 
pyramids but the mountain man 
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is not known for his patience. 
He wanted a brick courthouse 
NOW. The solution was simple. 
Make the bricks. In Kelsey and 
John Harris, the town possessed 
two carpenter-contractors with 
audacity and ingenuity. To 
them, the town turned. They 
dug the overburden from the 
fire clay, built a kiln and cut 
and baked the clay. Of these 
bricks, the. County sefinst 
courthouse was built in 1850, al- 
most on the site of the present 
courthouse. An awe _ inspiring 
edifice it was, too, with its glass 
windows, its carefully balanced 
arch stones, and its resplendent 
brick, Mighty was its prestige 
and fierce was the pride of the 
Citizen who sat in the shade of 
its maples and whittled. But, 
alas and alack. In a few years 
the first symptoms appeared. 
When it was dry and the wind 
blew, a soft, fine dust seemed 
to blow from the now mellow- 
ing bricks. When it rained, the 
water trickling down the brick 
was muddy. As the years went 
by, the awful truth became ap- 
parent. Where the rain water 
from the eaves trickled down, 
little gullies appeared. The 


brick was eroding. Within forty 
years the wind and rain had al- 
most completely disentegrated 
the massive bricks. By 1892, the 
building was razed and again 
the town and county were faced 
with the gigantic task of build- 
ing a new court house. Times 
were hard. The panic of 1893 
loomed on the horizon, Free sil- 
ver legislation had taken its 
toll, farm prices were falling 
and a feeling of apprehension 
pervaded the market places. It 
was a time for tight-belt econo- 
mies, for re-trenching and con- 


servatism. Of what was the new 
courthouse built? Brick. Brick 
and the finest and most expen- 
sive materials money could buy. 
Frank P. Milburn, one of the 
country’s most renowned and 
expensive architects, was im- 
ported to design it. 

The Citizen’s pockets might 
be empty but he still sat in the 
shade of the maples and whit- 
tled. The Citizen was still proud 
of his courthouse and would not 
have swapped it for Liberty 
Hall set in the Boston Commons. 


XXVIII 
PRELUDE TO WAR 


Kentucky’s role in the Civil 
War was an unhappy one. She 
was a border state, not only in 
the geographical sense of lying 
athwart the Mason - Dixon line 
but as well in her political posi- 
tion which rejected both the 
northern concept of emancipa- 
tion-integration and the south- 
ern institution of slavery. By 
historical affinity, the central 
and western portions of the 
state were tied closely to the 
South. The plantations of the 
Blue Grass were populated 
largely by emigrants from the 
tidewater plantations of Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, The 
young men and women of plan- 
tation Kentucky attended South- 
ern colleges and intermarried 
with Southern families. The 
Cumberland plateau, on the oth- 
er hand, a distinct political geo- 
graphical and ethnological enti- 
ty, had its roots imbedded in 
the Piedmont region stretching 
north into Pennsylvania, and its 
blood ties and limited inter- 
course were largely with the 
North. Only the bond of mutual 
devotion to the Union held the 
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two divergent sections together 
and held Kentucky in the Union. 

Kentucky had slavery of a 
sort but it was not the essential 
institution that it was farther to 
the south because hemp, tobac- 
co and livestock do not require 
the man power necessary to cot- 
ton and cane fields, The slaves 
of the Kentucky plantations 
were largely house servants, few 
in number and universally well 
treated. Even the Cumberland 
plateau had its occasional slaves. 
In Johnson County’s oldest deed 
book is a bill of sale, dated No- 
vember 25, 1844: 

“IT, Lucy Walker, in consider- 


ation of the natural love and 


affection for my son, Delaware 
Walker, do this day grant and 
give unto said Delaware Walker, 
my negro girl, April, to have 
and to hold said negro girl to 
himself, his heirs and executors, 
forever.” 

A bill of sale from Kelsey to 
John Harris included in addition 
to household furnishings, “one 
negroe, female, called Cosby’’, 
and among the properties de- 
scribed in an 1844 mortgage 


from Winston Mayo to the firm 
of Wood and Abbott of Philadel- 
phia was “one negro girl named 
Jane, a slave girl aged about ten 
years”. But the typical Piedmont 
mountaineer and his family sup- 
plied their own labor and slaves 
were the rare luxury of the rich 
tradesman or _ tavernkeeper. 
Thus, the 3,873 population of 
Johnson county, according to the 
1850 census, included only 30 
negroes, all slaves, a ratio of 
approximately 1 to 100. 

The emancipation crusade 
flowered early in Kentucky. By 
1815, the Kentucky Abolition So- 
ciety was actively working to- 
wards eventual emancipation of 
all slaves. It differed basicly 
from the emancipation societies 
that were to crusade later in the 
North in that in the North, slav- 
ery was a theory, in Kentucky, 
it was a condition. Kentucky 
had had a foretaste of emanci- 
pation, as well. There had been 
little work for Kentucky’s slaves 
in the hemp and tobacco fields 
and many compassionate owners 
had freed their slaves by 1815. 
Other owners permitted their 
slaves to hire out during most 
of the year on other farms, Un- 
fortunately, these negroes were 
uneducated and wholly unpre- 
pared for citizenship or respon- 
sibility. They congregated in 
groups about Lexington and oth- 
er central Kentucky cities living 
as gypsies, thieving and plun- 
dering. 

To meet the problem, Henry 
Clay and other Kentucky states- 
men were instrumental in 
founding the American Coloni- 
zation Society, dedicated initial- 
ly to settling the freed negroes 
on reservations similar to In- 
dian reservations. In urging this 
plan to Congress in 1815, Clay 
stated: 

“Of all the descrivtions of our 
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population, and of either por- 
tion of the African race, the 
free people of color are by far, 
as a class, the most corrupt, de- 
praved and abandoned, * * * * 
They are not slaves, and yet 
they are not free. The law, it is 
true proclaim them free, but 
prejudices more powerful than 
any law deny them the privil- 
eges of freemen. They occupy 
a middle station between the 
free white population and the 
Slaves of the United States, and 
the tendency of their habits is 
to corrupt both.” 

Congress and the state legis- 
latures turning a deaf ear on its 
pleas, the society shifted its 
aim to a program of gradual 
emancipation and emigration 
whereby the slaveowner would 
only emancipate his slaves as 
he was financially able to ship 
them back to Africa. In urging 
the necessity of colonization in 
an 1829 speech, Clay pleaded: 

“If we are to invoke the great- 
est blessing on earth, which 
heaven, in its mercy could be- 
stow on this nation, it would be 
the separation of the two most 
numerous races of its population 
and their comfortable establish- 
ment in distinct and distant 
countries. Who, if this promis- 
cious residence of whites and 
blacks, of freemen and slaves, is 
forever to continue, can imag- 
ine the servile wars, the carn- 
age and the crimes which will 
be its probable consequence 
without shuddering with hor- 
ror.” 

Substantial progress was made 
and by 1830 a colony had been 
founded in Liberia and the weal- 
thier slave owners were ship- 
ping their emancipated slaves 
there, Lack of funds hampered 
the program and Congress was 
petitioned time and again to 
set aside funds for this purpose 


but demonstrated a singular lack 
or foresight. The Kentucky leg- 
islature pleaded lack of funds 
for colonization but in 1860 en- 
acted a statute prohibiting eman- 
cipation except on condition of 
immediate deportation of the 
freed negro and barring free 
negroes from coming into the 
state on penalty of confinement 
in the penitentiary. In isolated 
Johnson County the voluntary 
emancipation program bloomed 
late but made some progress in 
the decade leading up to the 
Civil War. The 30 negroes among 
Johnson County’s 1850 popula- 
tion of 3,873, were all slaves. By 
1860, the overall population had 
grown to 5,306 including 46 ne- 
groes. But of these negroes, only 
27 were slaves and 19 were 
freemen. Some of these free 
negroes had migrated from the 
- south: 

“October Term, 1856, Johnson 
County Court of Claims: To 
John Matney for arresting and 
whipping some runaway slaves 
— $3.00. To Martin Franklin, D. 
S., for arresting a free negro 
woman and summoning three 
~witnesses and whipping same — 
$2.00.” 

‘» Others were freed by their 
Johnson County masters. 

“T. John Stafford, being old 
and infirm and desiring to free 
my black boy, Gabrielle, do now 
give the said boy his freedom in 
the future, from myself, my 
heirs and assigns and from all 
other persons, and give to said 
boy the power to act for himself 
in every ‘respect, either to stay 
in Kentucky or to go to a free 
state and this shall operate as 
‘the authority of his freedom. 

The above boy is in the future 
to be known by the name of 
Gabrielle Brown, he choosing 
this name for himself. 

Witness my hand at ene 


ville, Kentucky, this July 1, 
1860.” 

Sentiment for gradual eman- 
cipation grew rapidly in Kentuc- 
ky and by 1830 probably repre- 
sented the majority thought. By 
1840 it was spreading southward. 
Tragically, however, even as 
this program began to flower, a 
counter-movement that contain- 
ed the seeds of its destruction 
took root. In 1815 a benevolent 
and benign Quaker, Benjamin 
Lundy had formed in Ohio the 
“Union Humane Society” dedi- 
cated to emancipation and colon- 
ization, This society contributed 


substantially to the gradual 


emancipation movement but un- 
fortunately Lundy acquired an 
assistant, William Lloyd Garri- 


son, who was more interested in 
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crusading and publicity than in 
emancipation. Clever enough to 
realize that the public would 
not find much enthusiasm for an 
abstract evil, he began to pic- 
ture, not slavery, but slave- 
owners, as evil. He was quickly 
joined by a legion of fanatics 
from all over the north includ- 
ing Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Kentucky’s own Cassius M. Clay. 
Beguiled by Garrison’s propa- 
ganda, northern ministers began 
to look on emancipation as a 
great religious crusade. Books, 
pamphlets, plays, poetry, 
speeches, and sermons began to 
pour from the northern press in 
great torrents picturing the 
Southern people as white sad- 
ists, perverted and depraved. 
Many historians have believed 
that this in itself was perhaps.a 
greater evil than slavery. Cer- 
tainly, the bitter rift it created 
between these two sections of a 
great republic has lived on long- 
er than slavery was calculated 
to. And it was apparently with- 
out foundation in fact. The At- 
lantic Monthly, a staid old Bos- 


ton periodical, sent a team of 
reporters into the blackbelt to 
cover conditions there. After a 
thorough research consuming 
many months, this team of nor- 
thern reporters admitted they 
were unable to find any evi- 
dence of widespread cruelty or 
mistreatment of slaves or of im- 
proper relations between slave 
and master. They found the 
slave societies in many instances, 
better regulated than free soci- 
eties. 

This vitriolic attack on south- 
ern people could have but one 
effect. The leaders and states- 
men of the south, the thinkers 
like Henry Clay, Breckinridge 
and Calhoun were forced to 
unite in defense of their people, 
the slaveholders, and this de- 
fense must to some extent in- 


clude the institution of slavery. 
Those who had fought hardest 
for gradual emancipation were 
thus forced into the defense of 
slavery. As Henry Clay pointed 
out in an 1839 speech: 

“Instead of advancing that 
cause by their efforts they have 
thrown back for half a century 
the prospects of any species of 
emancipation in any of. the 
states, * * * The effect has been 
to dissipate all prospects what- 
ever, for the present, of any 
scheme of gradual or other 
emancipation. The people of this 
state have become shocked and 
alarmed by these abolition 
movements, and the number who 
would now favor a system of 
even gradual emancipation is 
probably less than it was in the 
years of 1798-9” 


XXIX 
THE CIVIL WAR 


When war came, Kentucky, al- 
though possessed of strong 
Union sentiments, had been 
forced into a defense of the in- 
stitutions of slavery and thus 
was impaled on the horns of a 
dilemma. Her position was a 
checkmate, she preferred to call 
neutrality. She opposed on the 
one hand the northern position 
of federal sovereignty in the 
matter of slavery and on the 
other hand the southern posi- 
tion of a state’s right to secede. 
President Lincoln had assured 
the state that: 

“* * * he hoped Kentucky 
would stand by the Government 
in the present difficulty, but if 
she would not do that, let her 
stand still and take no hostile 
part against it; and no hostile 
step should tread her soil.” 

Immediately after hostilities 
commenced, both the north and 
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the south called upon Kentucky 
to muster troops for their armies. 
In answer, the Kentucky legis- 
lature passed this resolution: 

“That this state and the citi- 
zens thereof should take no part 
in the Civil war now. being 
waged, except as mediators and 
friends of the belligerent par- 
ties; and that Kentucky should 
during the contest occupy the 
position of strict neutrality. 

That the act of the Governor 
in refusing to furnish troops or 
military force upon call of the 
executive authority of the Unit- 
ed States, under existing cir- 
cumstances is approved. 

That Kentucky will not sever 
her connections with the nation- 
al government, nor will she take 
up arms for either of the bellig- 
erent parties; but will arm her- 
self for the one purpose of pre- 
serving tranquility and peace 


within her own. borders.” 

Johnson County, too, proclaim- 
ed her neutrality. 

“October Term, 1861, Johnson 
Fiscal Court. 

Ordered that any person or 
persons who shall put up a flag 
upon the Courthouse or public 
square representing the UNIT- 
ED STATES or the CONFED- 
ERATE STATES shall be guilty 
of an offense and shall be fined 
the sum of $50.00.” 

Tragically, however, there is 
no neutrality in a civil war. You 
are either for one side or the 
other or you are against both. 
This was Kentucky’s sad les- 
son. 

Although Johnson County and 
Kentucky had given Governor 
Beriah Magoffin, an avowed 
neutralist, a resounding major- 
ity, the anti-secessionist candi- 
dates, in the May 1861 congres- 
sional elections, won both the 
County and State. Interpreting 
this as an endorsement of the 
Union, the Confederates invaded 
Columbus and Hickman and sent 
General Zollicoffer through the 
Cumberland Gap into southeast- 
ern Kentucky. In 1861, General 
Buell was placed in command 
of the Department of Ohio by 
the Union Chief of Staff and he 
immediately moved General 
Thomas and a division of Union 
infantry across the Ohio into 
eastern Kentucky. There follow- 
ed a campaign of quick, sharp 
skirmishes, mounting gradually 
in intensity. By January 1862, 
the preliminaries had run their 
course and the main event was 
imminent. One of the short en- 
gagements that were a prelude 
to the climax was fought on 
Jannary 6, 1862, within the town 
of Paintsville and along the hills 
of Jennies Creek to the south. 
A few days later a battle of ma- 
jor proportions between troops 
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led by Union Colonel Garfield 
and Southern General Humph- 
rey Marshall was fought on Mid- 
dle Creek in Floyd County. Fol- 
lowing a brief lull, Generals Zel- 
licoffer and Crittenden for the 
South and General Thomas for 
the North maneuvered into a 
tactical point of no return and 
on January 19, 1862, at Mill 
Springs, committed the majority 
of their troops. The Confeder- 
ates were routed and this defeat 
plus Grant’s capture of Fort 
Donelson ‘precipitated a with- 
drawal of all Southern troops 
from Kentucky. Johnson Coun- 
ty made a hasty adjustment to 
reality: , 

February Term, 1862, Johnson 
County Fiscal Court: 

“It is ordered that the Union 
Flag of the United States be 
allowed and permitted to be 
used anywhere in the County 
without the raiser incurring any 
penalty and the order made at 
the last October term of this 
Court, imposing a fine for rais- 
ing a Union Flag, be null and 
void.” 

From Mill Springs to the end 
of the war, the Union Army, 
despite sporadic Confederate 
raids and invasions, held most 
of Kentucky. It quickly moved 
in occupation troops, set up mar- 
tial Jaw and placed all commerce 
in the hands of “Boards of 
Trade”. These boards, appointed 
by the Union Commanders, 
saw to it that southern sym- 
pathizers and neutralists were 
denied even the necessities of 
life. The occupation army began 
wholesale arrests of all leaders 
who advocated either slavery or 
neutrality. James B, Clay, Reu- 
ben T. Durrett and Charles S. 
Morehead, three Kentucky neu- 
tralist leaders, were arrested and 
taken to a Federal Court in Ohio 
on trumped up charges. War- 


rants for treason issued from 
the Cincinnati Federal Court a- 
gainst John G. Breckinridge, 
John Morgan and Humphrey 
Marshall. Intimidated by Union 
troops parading on the lawn 
of the State House, the legisla- 
ture passed a law making enlist- 
ment in the Confederate Army 
or any aid to the Confederacy a 
felony, and the infamous “Ex- 
patriation Act” which declared 
any citizen who gave aid to the 
Confederacy would be consider- 
ed expatriated and no longer a 
citizen of the United States. 
General Boyle of the Union De- 
partment of Ohio issued a proc- 
lamation that any person hostile 
to the Federal Government 
would be deemed guilty of trea- 
son and summarily shot. Col. E. 
A. Gilbert of the Union Forces 
in Kentucky appeared on the 
floor of the Democrat Conven- 
tion and demanded that the 
body disperse and return home, 
stating: 

“There is no use in your hold- 
ing conventions in Kentucky, as 
none but men of undoubted 
loyalty to the United States Gov- 
ernment will, under any circum- 
stances, be allowed to run for 
any office or to fill it if elected. 
Such meetings as this, you will 
not hold within the limits of my 
command, and to avoid difficul- 
ty, you will disperse to your 
homes.” 

Governor Magoffin, a south- 
ern sympathizer but a strict 
neutralist, attempted to stand 
up to this usurpation of civil 
power by the Union Army. But 
he stood alone. The legislature 
overrode veto after veto and 
so emasculated the state militia 
act that state troops dwindled to 
nothing. It became impossible to 
uphold the dignity and sover- 
eignty of the state and in July, 
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1862, Governor Magoffin called a 
special session of the legislature 

“to take into consideration the 
situation confronting the State, 
both from the dangers of federal 
interference and the impotence 
of the government in its divided 
condition.” 

He said: 

“I am without a soldier or a 
dollar tg protect lives, property 
and liberties of the people, or 
to enforce the laws. Daily ap- 
peals are being made to me to 
protect our citizens from maur- 
ading bands and in the peaceful 
enjoyment of their property and 
rights under the constitution. I 
am without the means and pow- 
er to afford relief; and am left 
no alternative but to appeal to 
you, their representatives — in 
the hope that it will not be in 
vain.” 

It was in vain, The legislature 
belonged to the Union Army. 
Governor Magoffin resigned. 
The Union Army installed a 
puppet Governor, Bramlett, and 
took over the civil government 
of the state—lock, stock and 
barrel. 

Early in the war the majority 
sentiment in Kentucky and the 
overwhelming sentiment in 
Johnson County was pro-union 
and anti-slavery. Although there 
was a militant confederate min- 
ority in the county, the vast ma- 
jority of the county’s Piedmont 
mountaineers, were strong un- 
ionists. Much of their hereditary 
longing for individual freedom 
was, for the first time, written 
into the framework of a govern- 
ment and they wanted it pre- 
served. And, to the extent that 
slavery was an issue, the con- 
cept of one man owning another 
was foreign to their philosophy. 
Thus, although they had had a 
stomach full of fighting along 


the frontier and had, prior to 
Fort Sumpter, supported Gov- 
ernor Magoffin’s neutrality poli- 
cy, when the issues were trans- 
lated from abstract rhetoric into 
the whine of a minnie ball and 
the screams of a wounded sen- 
try, their reluctance melted 
away and they began enlisting 
enmasse in the Union Army. 
Johnson County’s young men 
served principally in the 39th 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry; 
the 45th Kentucky Volunteer 
Mounted Infantry; the 22nd Vol- 
unteer Infantry; Ist Regiment 
Union Capitol Guards, the San- 
dy Valley Battalion; the 65th 
enrolled Militia; the 68th en- 
rolled Militia; the 40th Kentucky 
Mounted Infantry and the Four- 
teenth Kentucky Veteran Infan- 
try. Among the officers and non- 
coms from Johnson County who 
served with these various units 
were Major John B. Auxier, 
Captains John Milton Atkinson, 
David V. Auxier, George W. 
Brown, Allen P. Haws and Har- 
ry B. Litteral; Lieutenants John 
B. VanHoose, James M. Rice, 
James Preston, Lafayette Pres- 
ton, Edwin S. Turner and Henry 
H. Hill; Com: Sgt. Wm. Ran- 
dolph; Hosp. Stewart Isaac Rice; 
‘Chaplain Marcus King;  Ser- 
geants James A. Welch, John 
Preston, Henry M. Bond, Wil- 
liam M. Rice, Andrew J. Sprad- 
lin, James M. Preston, Daniel 
M. Hager, Jack C. Rule, Elijah 
Rice, Samuel G. Wheeler, Harry 
J. Conley, William VanHoose, 
Edward W. Vaughan, and Cor- 
porals George W. Auxier, James 
Mollett, John VanHoose, George 
W. Daniels, John J. Auxier, 
Thomas R. Williams, Nelson T. 
Rice, Thomas Sherman, Harri- 
son Kelly, Joseph Dixon, John 
P’Simer, Milton Litteral, James 
H. Blair, Andrew Melvin, Char- 


les G, Rule, Elexious H. Walker, 
Francis M. Castle, William Ver- 
million, John R. Lester, Con- 
stantine Conley, William S. Con- 
ley, Kingston F. Price, John P. 
Rice, Britton Blair) Mareuem.: 
K. Wells, Levi J. Van Hoose, and 
John EK. Rice, Early in the war, 
Johnson Countians fighting un- 
der Col. True in the Fortieth 
Kentucky Mounted Infantry, 
met and defeated a confederate 
force under Colonel Ferguson 
at West Liberty and near Paints- 
ville. The large majority of 
county enlistments were with 
Col. John Dill’s Thirty Ninth 
Kentucky infantry which was 
organized in the fall of 1862 at 
Peach Orchard. On November 7, 


1862, this predominantly Big 
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Sandy outfit routed a company 
of Confederate troops at Pike- 
ton, On April 12, 1864, they de- 
feated a Confederate patrol in 
a short engagement near Paints- 
ville and on April 14 surprised 
a Confederate force of some 600 
men in camp at Half Mountain 
on Licking River in Magoffin 
County. On June 9, under Col. 
David A. Mims, they participat- 
ed in General Burbridge’s sur- 
prise attack on Morgan’s Raid- 
ers at Mount Sterling. In Octo- 
ber they served again under 
General Burbridge in the savage 
fighing at Saltville. 

Noteworthy on the Confeder- 
ate side, Company “D”, Fifth 
Regiment of General John B. 
Breckinridge’s famous Orphan 
Brigade, the First Kentucky 
Brigade, was manned largely by 
students from Rev. Willis Jayne’s 
Enterprise Academy, including 
Lt. Hayden Ferguson, Lt. Tyra 
T. Salyer, Sgt. Henry Jayne, 
Set. William Jayne, Corp. Josh- 
ua Eldridge, George W. Barker, 
J. J. LeMaster, E. P. Williams 
and F. T, Evans. They fought at 
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Chicamauga, Mission’ Ridge, 
Rocky Face Gap, Reseca, Dal- 
las, Atlanta, Peacetree Creek, 
Entrenchment Creek, Utoy 
Creek and Jonesboro. Others en- 
listed with General Zollicoffer 
and fought their brothers and 
cousins on battlefields closer to 
home. 

Those of the Confederate sym- 
pathizers who for one reason or 
another did not enlist in the 
Confederate Army were, of 
course, quite restive under the 
iron heel of the Union martial 
law. Equally unhappy in many 
instances were the union sympa- 
thizers disillusioned by the 
harshness of the martial law, 
the unauthoried arrests and the 
graft and corruption of the Un- 
ion Army’s Boards of Trade. 
Lawless elements, too, took ad- 
vantage of the chaotic times to 
pillage and plunder. Thus dis- 
turbances occurred on a large 
scale throughout the state. Gen- 
eral Burbridge of the Union Oc- 
cupation Army issued a procla- 
mation that all trouble makers 
were to be considered guerillas 
and their offenses treated as fel- 
onies. The puppet Governor, 
Bramlett, issued an executive 
order declaring the evils of gue- 
rillas and urging all citizens to 
take up arms to rid the state of 
its “murderous foes’. He also 
directed military commanders 
in the regions where the gueril- 
las were active, to arrest five of 
the most prominent confederate 
sympathizers and hold them as 
hostages against further upris- 
ings, 

General Sherman, preparing 
for his march to the sea, asked 
Governor Bramlett to, with the 
cooperation. of county officials, 
organize a “small, trustworthy 
band” in each county under the 
sheriff 
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“and at one dash, arrest every 
man in the community who was 
dangerous to it; and also every 
fellow hanging about the towns, 
villages and cross-roads who had 
no honest calling—the material 
out of which guerillas are made 
Upse 

General Burbridge sent these 
orders to his military command- 
ers: 

“Your military commanders, 
provost marshals and other ag- 
ents may arrest all males or fe- 
males who have encouraged or 
harbored guerillas and robbers, 
and you may cause them to be 
collected in Louisville, and when 
you have enough—say 300 to 400 
—I will cause them to be sent 
down the Mississippi, through 
their guerilla gauntlet and by a 
sailing ship sent to land where 
they may take their negroes and 
make a colony.” 

On July 5, 1864, General Bur- 
bridge issued a further order 
that all rebel sympathizers liv- 
ing within five miles of a guer- 
illa outrage should be arrested 
and deported beyond the limits 
of the United States, and for 
every Union sympathizer killed 
by guerillas, four confederate 
sympathizers were to be taken 
to the scene of the killing and 
shot. 

Despite Johnson County’s 
strong loyalty to the Union 
cause, the Union Army moved a 
garrison of occupation troops 
into Paintsville. These troops, 
although including a sprinkling 
of Big Sandy natives, treated 
the townspeople as enemies, 
dealth out harsh punishment for 
minor infractions, looted and 
pillaged and so intimidated the 
county civil officials as to ef- 
fectively usurp the reigns of 
government. Always restive un- 
der the yoke of an authority not 
of his own choosing, the Johnson 


County mountaineer was further 
galled by the seeming ingrati- 
tude of the Union Army he had 
fcught with. So-called “guerilla 
bands”, composed of Union as 
well as Confederate sympathiz- 
ers, sprang up all over the coun- 
ty. 
Bitter because of the occupa- 
tion troops garrisoned in Paints- 
ville, these good citizens finally 
decided to move the County Seat 
to Flat Gap. To this end many 
of the county records were sur- 
reptiously removed from the 
Paintsville Court House. At the 
February Term, 1865, at the in- 
stance of the occupation troops, 
the Johnson County Court enter- 
ed this order: 

“It appearing to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court that the Sur- 
veyor’s. books, papers and rec- 
ords are in eminent danger of 
being destroyed, purloined or 
carried away by Guerillas who 
have been and now are infesting 
the County, ordered therefore, 
that the Sheriff of the County 
take with him a sufficient force 
to protect himself from armed 
Guerilla Bands, if he may deem 
it necessary, and repair to the 
home of the Surveyor and first 
request the Surveyor to bring 
to Paintsville, Kentucky, the 
place of the keeping of the pub- 
lic records and a place now gar- 
risoned by the Union Forces, all 
the books, records, and papers 
belonging to his office.” 

The end of the war saw Ken- 
tucky disorganized and impov- 
erished, Her territory had been 
overrun by both armies early 
in the war and after the victory 
of the Union Forces, the Union 
Army had foraged at will, the 
individual soldiers looting and 
pillaging. Kentucky had been 
treated as an enemy state by 
both the North and the South. 
storehouses were empty and 


livestock gone. Most of her 
leaders had been expatriated 
and exiled by the Union Mili- 
tary Government, President Lin- 
coln, like Henry Clay, was a 
gradual emancipator and a col- 
onist, Aware of the havoc mas- 
Sive emancipation would create, 
he proposed in the later stages 
of the war that a colony of 
freed negroes be set up in Cen- 


‘tral America and was exploring 
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this possibility when the bullet 
from Booth’s gun cut short his 
life. After his death, control of 
the country shifted back to Con- 
gress dominated by the infam- 
ous Thadeous Stevens, whose 
chief aim was to reconstruct the 
South with the negroes in con- 
trol of the government as pun- 
ishment for the rebellion. Freed- 
man bureaus were created and 
moved into Kentucky. Mobs of 
freed blacks wandered about the 
state, looting, pillaging and rap- 
ing. They could not be tried in 
civil courts and their offenses 
were glossed ov2r by the Freed- 
man Bureaus, 

The state’s wartime neutrality 
melted away. The Union mili- 
tary government, occupation 
troops, Boards of Trade and 
Freedman Bureaus had so em- 
bittered Kentuckians that re- 
turning Union Soldiers and for- 
mer Union sympathizers flocked 
to the Democrat party with its 
Confederate alignment. The old 
lines were gone. West of the 
Cumberland Plateau, everyone 
except the civilian collaborators, 
registered democratic. The elec- 
tions that followed were Con- 
federate - Democrat landslides. 
Nine consecutive Democrat Gov- 
ernors were elected. Even the 
Cumberland Plateau went Dem- 
ocratic. 

In Johnson County, at the May 
term 1865, the County Court en- 
tered an order recording ‘a dis- 


charge of Private Daniel Pel- 
phrey from Company “K’’, lst 
Regiment Confederate Capitol 
Guards, under Captain A. W. 
Nickel, in contemptuous terms. 
Within a year, the County elect- 
ed this same Confederate Pri- 
vate Daniel Pelphrey, County 
Clerk, and Confederate Captain, 
A, W. Nickel, Sheriff, by over- 
whelming majorities and in the 
process, unseated the old court- 
house regime to the last man. 
Kentucky had finally seceded, 
if not from the Union, at least 
from the North. The State Leg- 
islature was purged of northern 
sypmpathizers. The County gov- 
ernments were purged. The leg- 
islature adopted a law that no 
negro freed by the Missouri 
Proclamation or the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, could enter 
Kentucky and a second law that 
no negro could testify against a 
white man in a civil court. The 


Expatriation Act and the Act 
making confederate sympathy a 
felony were promptly repealed. 
The Union- Republicans were 
horrified. In Convention, they 
resolved: 

“Kentucky is today as effectu- 
ally in the hands of the rebels as 
if they had every town and city 
garrisoned by their troops. With 
a rebel Governor, rebel Con- 
gressmen, rebel Statehouse and 
Senate, rebel judges, rebel may- 
ors, rebel municipal officers, reb- 
el policemen and _ constables, 
what is to become of the poor 
blacks and loyal white men God 
only knows.” 

The Cincinnati Semi-Weekly, 
a Union organ, summed it up: 

“Kentucky failed to secede in 
1861. By a strange conjunction 
of circumstances what the reb- 
els failed to do in that year, they 
freely realized in the year 1867.” 


EPILOGUE 


Certainly by the end of the 
Civil War, Paintsville had be- 
come a town and Johnson a 
County. The heat of the conflict 
to survive in this caldron of war 
and adversity, had melted the 
racial and religious and cultural 
groups and fused them into a 
homogenius unit with its own 
synthesized race, its own culture 
and even a language that did 
not always resemble too closely 
the mother tongue. The process 
was not alchemy, and the end- 
product was still a mountain 
man with an ingrained and fur- 
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ious love of freedom, a canker- 
ous repulsion to tyranny, an al- 
lergy to pretense and _ false 
pride, and an innate suspicion 
of all outlanders, 

Along the alluvial bottoms of 
Paint Creek he had settled, driv- 
ing his roots to bedrocks. Austeri- 
ty and adversity could not move 
him because here he had found 
home. He had sought not the ease 
and the fatwealth of the flat- 
lands but the fire of the mounds 
and the freedom of the moun- 
tain. What he sought, he found. 
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